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' Showing 


N years to come Mr Churchill’s periodic panoramas of 
the war will be remembered as milestones. His state- 
ment in the Commons on Tuesday was the first for 
several months, and gained in freshness and force thereby. 
No man has ever been so able’ to tell a crowded world 
tale so plainly and yet so vividly, so downrightly and yet 
sO picturesquely and with so much inner meaning. Mr 
Churchill always answers the question persistently in 
men’s minds: ‘“ Where stands the war? ” 

The aim of the tale he told this time was twofold: 
to deny false hopes of quick, smooth victory ; and to 
counter doubts, wherever they may have appeared, about 
the British contribution to what has been, and will be, 
won. It seems that both he and President Roosevelt, 
with their advisers, have lately had qualms about com- 
placency among their peoples. Whatever the mood in 
America, it must be questioned whether false hopes have 
really any footing here, in the fifth year of war ; probably 
only the same tiny few who wrang their hands too soon 
in 1940 have shown the slightest inclination to ring bells 
too soon. more recently. The people of this country are 
resigned to whatever length of battle may be still to 
come. They want peace more than anything else ; but 
it can almost be said that peace has become a myth, a 
golden legend. Five years may have caused fatigue, but 
they have at least killed fickleness of spirit. 


the Flag 


How needful it is, at this stage, to show the British 
flag and recount British war achievements Mr Churchill, 
who talks ceaselessly with other countries on Britain’s 
behalf, knows best. If there are doubts, among any Allies, 
about the British contribution to world salvation in every 
element of war-making, the Prime Minister’s shrewd 
figures from the air and sea wars, which might have been 
multiplied by a host of other instances from more than 
fifty months of unbroken fighting, should have laid even 
their ghosts. There is a fantastic view, on the one hand, 
that Britain will not really be qualified to be a full Ally 
until the Second Front has been begun. There is, on the 
other, a view no less distorted—that the American share 
in Europe, now equal to the British both on land and in 
the air, and soon to be bigger in both, measures not so 
much America’s great strength as Britain’s weakness. Mr 
Churchill did well, without argument, to take his stand 
upon the record and the facts. This is no balance-sheet 
war, no occasion for sharing out laurels on a basis of 
weight and numbers. Britain did no sums of this sort in 
1940. Then, as now, the only criterion could be, for 
those at war, “from each according to his capacity”; by 
this test of utmost effort Britain will not be badly judged. 

What of the future? Mr Churchill laid awful stress 
upon the Allied air bombardment before invasion, and 
almost equal stress upon German strength. Invasion stays 
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the key to victory, the mortal blow. The task is still, while 
wearing down the enemy, to bring him to decisive battle. 
In the east, he is at grips with the advancing Russians 
and can neither shake off pursuit nor escape great losses. 
In Italy he has deliberately engaged many picked and 
precious men in a slow fire which, however delaying in 
time, eats away his resources. In the air, the battle is 
now directly between the attack, growing in weight, and 
his reserves of defence. 

Yet the Second Front remains the one piece that can 
throw all the others inte pattern. The leaders, fighters 
and people of this country know it no less than the 
Russians and perhaps more than the Americans. Time is 
on no one’s side ; it is “ Now or Never,” grim words but 
true. Every month added to Europe’s agony will increase, 
in geometrical progression, the burden of rebuilding civi- 
lised life and work. Those who have pressed upon the 
Government the claims of postwar policy are not peace- 
mongers ; but they know that the longer the war lasts, 
and the-harder and grimmer its final stages, the more 
urgent, the more desperate, indeed, will be the need for 
ready plans and programmes as soon as first aid and 
recovery can begin. This is equally true of both home and 


The Test 


INCE the turn of the military tide in Russia, one 

factor in the involved problem of Poland’s eastern 
frontiers has not changed—the attitude of the Soviet 
Government. Officially and unofficially, it has been re- 
peatedly stated that, while, as Marshal Stalin told Mr 
Churchill, Russia is 


resolved upon the creation and maintenance of a strong, 
integral, independent Poland as one of the leading Powers 
in Europe, 


the frontiers of 1940, with certain modifications, are 
regarded as final. To this the Russians have added the 
suggestion that the Poles should be compensated, in the 
north and west, with German territory. 

The Poles have thus been faced with two possible 
alternatives: to refuse the Russian claims and adopt a 
policy of hostility and suspicion ; or to accept a modifica- 
tion of their frontiers and work, say, on the Czech model 
for close understanding with Russia. The decision always 
has been and is incredibly difficult. The whole history of 
Russo-Polish relations is deplorable, and the most recent 
history of all, the Soviet occupation of 1939 and 1940, 
has left ineffaceable memories. But the need to choose 
remains ; and, from the day of General Sikorski’s visit 
to Russia late in 1941, after which he said: 


The. Poles have so far been known as a romantic people 
in policy. Now, however, we enter this sphere of real 
politics when only facts count and new facts must be 
created 


down to the recent Polish agreement to negotiate on the 
eastern frontier question, a potentially strong and respon- 
sible element among the Poles has realised that, in the 
choice between Germany. and Russia, Russia’s friendship 
must unreservedly be preferred. 

This attitude has not been shared by a powerful sec- 
tion among the Poles, particularly in the Polish Army. 
For them, compromise with Russia was and is unthink- 
able. Their political position was strong enough for them 
to exercise deep influence on Polish policy. The degree 
of freedom naturally accorded to the military forces made 
possible the public expression of their views. The result 
has been that the desire of one group of Poles to secure 
understanding with Russia has constantly been negatived 
by the counter-pressure of the Russophobes. 

Against this background, the efforts of the more 
moderate Polish statesmen to secure better relations with 
Russia have invariably come too late. Concessions which, 
if made six months or even three months earlier, might 
have created an entirely new situation—the agreement 
to negotiate over the eastern frontiers, for example, or 
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foreign policy. The criterion of action, here and abroad, 
must be, as Mr Churchill repeats, the aid it gives to win- 

ing the war; but the war will be won or lost, not in 
its final battles only, but in the first tests of peace. A 
policy which sees the war through but leaves Europe open 
to chance or catastrophe, economic or political, would 
be defeat. The diplomatic issues discussed in another article 
on this page give only one instance of the truth that, 
whether success in the field is near or far, to make right 
decisions at right moments is essential to avoid eventual 
and final failure. 

So Mr Churchill can and will be given, beside the 
gratitude that is always his, a firm and heartening re- 
sponse. The people of this country are prepared, as they 
always have been, for the worst or the best that may 
befall. But, if only because of all the hard lessons they 
have learned since 1939, they are deeply aware of the 
need for speed in making an end of all this beastly busi- 
ness ; and of the certain immediate need when it is over 
for bold. workable policies, fully prepared and decided. 
Britain knows well what Britain’s part must be in the 
race, which is still on, with disaster ; it is in this mood 
that it is good, at this stage, to show the flag. 


of Poland 


the latest instructions to the Polish Underground—have 
failed to arrest the drift towards unmendable disaster. At 
present, since the Polish Government, it seems, will now 
not accept the Curzon Line as the basis of negotiation, 
there is deadlock—as the Red Army presses into Poland. 

It would be most unjust to lay at the door of the Poles 
sole responsibility for a crisis which threatens the foun- 
dations of future peace. Even if their leading military 
personalities have contradicted the conciliatory intentions 
of their statesmen, even if they have behaved ambigu- 
ously and uncertainly, they have had no help from their 
Russian ally. Only during the first dark .and doubtful 
months of 1941 did the Russians really go halfway to 
meet the wiser Poles. Since the first military victories their 
attitude has become more unbending. Relations were 
suspended in 1943 with suspicious haste. The Polish 
offer in January to negotiate was dismissed on the pre- 
text of a misreading of the Polish text. That the Russians 
had much cause to doubt the intentions of some Poles 
is only too true. But the contrast between Russia’s great 
strength and small patience has been enough to create a 
counter-suspicion that claim to the Curzon, Line might be 
only the first and not the last of the demands on Polish 
independence. 

Happily, Mr Churchill tells us that this is not so. “1 
am convinced,” he said, “that they [the declarations cn 
Polish independence] represent the settled policy of the 
Soviet Union.” There is thus still a chance of concilia- 
tion. The British Government can, perhaps, even at this 
last hour, make good the blunders and misunderstand- 
ings of the past months, blunders for which British policy. 
too, must bear a heavy, perhaps even a major, share of 
blame. In a sense, the choice before British foreign policy 
in the last two years has been the choice that confronts 
the Poles. If the Russian claims to Eastern Poland were 
thought to be unreasonable or to be in any case only a2 
preliminary to further demands, then the British Govern- 
ment could logically have supported an ambiguous, ever 
a hostile Polish policy, the policy, in a word, of the con- 
vinced Russophobes. But logically, too, the end of that 
policy would have been the acceptance of estrangement 
with Russia. If, on the other hand, the British Govern- 
ment knew a war with Russia to be impossible—which i 
did, and does—if it valued Soviet friendship and- believed 
the Russian claim to be not only final but, in Mr 
Churchill’s words, “ reasonable and: just,” then it should 
have been made absolutely clear from the first that this 
was the British attitude and that British policy would be 
conducted in accordance with it. 

What has, in fact, occurred? It is only to-day, at the 
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eleventh hour, that a clear statement of policy has been 
made. Previously, the Foreign Office’s attitude was con- 
sistently ambiguous. ‘he Po.es were given vague assur- 
ances and urged to leave the matter for British media- 
tion. This vagueness encouraged the Polish Russophobes 
to believe that, in reality, they had official British back- 
ing in their intransigence. The result has been that British 
mediation has hitherto been too ambiguous to secure any 
good will from the Russians and too disillusioning now 
to secure anything but obloquy and charges of betrayal 
from the Poles. 

Once more a tragic failure in the long-term considera- 
tion of policy is pushing Britain into .a crisis from which 
neither its interest nor its honour is likely to emerge 
unscathed. As in so many other departments of the war 
effort, it is only Mr Churchill’s last-minute intervention 
that has secured a clear-cut decision. In this case the 
decision is justified, but the time and manner of its 
formulation are nothing short of disastrous. Perhaps no 
section of the Government service suffers so acutely from 
laisser aller and procrastination as does the Foreign 
Office. Nowhere are major decisions of policy so easily 
shelved and day-to-day tacking and shifting accepted as 
a substitute. In the protracted Russo-Polish crisis, 
policy which should have been the basis for action, par- 
ticularly for action as delicate as mediation, has been 
announced long after all the decisive actions had been 
taken, empirically, under the pressure of day-to-day 
events. Only a drastic revision of the methods of con- 
ducting diplomacy and a reshuffle of the men responsible 





LOWLY and painfully the Government is being de- 
livered of a policy on the proposals and the assump- 
tions of the Beveridge Report. It has still to produce 
a White Paper showing how far its deliberations on a 


-social insurance scheme, the main theme of the 


Beveridge Report, have gone ; and though it has accepted 
Assumption C—the maintenance of employment— 
it has not yet formulated a policy for achieving it. But 
Assumption A — children’s allowances — has been 
accepted in principle, though with modifications of the 
Beveridge proposals ; and last week a White Paper (Cmd. 
6502) was issued which embodies plans for a compre- 
hensive health service, available and free for all members 
of the community—Assumption B. 

The “national health service” which the Govern- 
ment proposeg has been. drawn up by the Ministry of 
Health and the Department of Health for Scotland, 
after discussions with the medical profession, including 
representatives of the voluntary hospitals, and the major 
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for it can prevent a series of further crises in foreign 
affairs, each as damaging to British prestige. Mr Churchill 
is an admirable deux ex machina, but it is only the most 
bungled type of drama that requires such a denouement 
to close every act, even every scene. 

Now that the British attitude is at last clear, it is 
possible that another attempt at mediation may be suc- 
cessful. The Russians can have no excuse for suspecting 
that the Western Allies are using the Poles as a smoke 
screen for an anti-Soviet plot. The Polish extremists 
cannot use the possibility of Anglo-American support as 
an excuse for retusing all further attempts at understand- 
ing. The British course is at last, thanks to Mr Churchill, 
clear—to persuade the Poies to accept the old Sikorski 
view that facts must be allowed to count in reaching a 
settlement ; to make it clear to the Russians that, while 
their claim to frontier revision stands, the creation in 
Poland of rival Governments, or the reversion to arrests 
and deportations on the 1939 model, will undermine the 
foundations of friendship in the post-war world. 

A divided and hostile world will be as disastrous for 
Russia as for the other United Nations. Only this week 
the Russian press has for the first time announced 
Russia’s need for economic aid in the shape of long- 
term credits after the war. Such aid would naturally flow 
from a “ prolonged, intimate and honourable association.” 
But the association must in fact be prolonged, intimate 
and honourable. Mediation, frank and firm to both sides, 
should go on. Mr Churchill has shown that he.can be 
frank. It is his turn now to be firm. 


local authorities. But though, as a result, the scheme shows 
marks of a compromise, it is not a weak compromise 
based simply on something which would be acceptable 
to two opposing views. It is rather a compromise which 
genuinely hopes to preserve the good features of the 
existing health services and to make them available to 
all members of the community, irrespective of means. 
The basis of the White Paper’s proposals is that 


It is feasible to combine public responsibility and a full 
service with the essential elements of personal and pro- 
fessional freedom for the patient and the doctor 


and that 


Organisation is needed to ensure that the service is 
there, that it is there for all, and that it is a good service ; 
but organisation must be seen as the means, and never for 
one moment as the end. 


To maintain these principles it is proposed that 
central responsibility should lie with the Minister, who 
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is to be a real Minister of Health at last. Beside him but 
independent of him, there is to be created a statutory body 
called possibly the Central Health Services Council, 
which will be made up from the medical profession and 
from members of the hospital, nursing, dental, pharma- 
ceutical services and so on. This body, it is said, will be 
independent of the Minister and will be consultative and 
advisory, not executive. Its function will be to give the 
expert view on technical matters, not to press profes- 
sional interests; and it will be entitled to advise the 
Minister, not only on the matters he refers to it, but also 
on any question on which it feels it right to express 
an opinion. The Minister will be required to submit an 
annual report of its work, but there is one small, but 
very important, omission here. If the Council’s independ- 
ence of the Minister is to be assured and complete, it ought 
to have the right to publish its own statement on any 
occasion when its advice to the Minister has been 
rejected. 

Also at the centre there is to be set up a Central 
Medical Board, which unlike the Council will have execu- 
tive functions, though it will be subject to the general 
directions of the Minister. Its purpose ‘is apparently 
to meet the objection of many doctors to being salaried 
officials of the state or—in their opinion, worse—of local 
authorities. Thus, it will be be created mainly from 
the profession itself, though with some lay members, and 
will be in practice the employer of any general prac- 
titioner entering the new service, though the local 
authority will be joined in the contract when the doctor 
elects to work in a health centre. Its local boards will 
replace the present local insurance committees of the 
national health insurance scheme. It is here maybe that 
the danger of self-government for the medical profession 
enters in, and the Board could be so constituted and 
so uncontrolled as to bar progress in favour of vested 
interests. But there is no reason, as the scheme stands, 
why this should be permitted ; and it can, and should, 
be made plain from the outset that the Board is the 
servant of the community alone. 


Joint Boards 


Locally, the new health service is to be based, as 
was to be expected, on the local authorities. But it has been 
recognised that many local authorities are too small, 
both in area and in resources, to have imposed upon 
them responsibility for all branches of the health service. 
It is, therefore, proposed that the existing county and 
county borough councils should combine in joint boards 
to operate over larger areas whose boundaries will be 
settled by the Minister. s 

The new joint boards will have the-power, and the 
duty, of assessing the needs of their areas with regard to 
the health services as a whole. They will be the planning 
authority and will be required to submit to the Minister 
for his approval a plan for a comprehensive health ser- 
vice. They will also be responsible, not only for planning, 
but for administering a hospital service on which a 
new consultant and specialist service will be based. To a 
certain extent, they will be responsible for the administra- 
tion of other services as well—for instance, the tubercu- 
losis dispensaries and mental clinics, which are really 
offshoots ef the hospital service—but in other cases. 
notably those belonging to the general practitioner ser- 
vice, such as maternity and child welfare clinics, and 
health centres where they are set up, the administrative 
responsibility will rest with the county and county 
borough councils. 

This, in brief, is the organisation proposed by the White 
Paper “to ensure that the service .is there.” How far does 


PRINCIPLES OF TRADE: A PAMPHLET 
The-series of eight articles on The Principles of 


Trade which appeared in The Economist during the 
months of January and February this year are being 
reprinted in a pamphlet (Price 2s. 6d., post free), 
which will be available shortly. 
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it maintain the Government’s declared principle that 
public responsibility and a full service should be com- 
bined with personal and professional freedom for patient 
and doctor? So far as both are concerned, there is no 
compulsion on them to use the new service. A doctor may 
continue to practise privately, or to undertake a com- 
bination of public and private work, and members of the 
public may continue to see their doctors as fee-paying 
patients—and, whether they elect to do so or not, will 
still have the right to choose their doctor, and change 
him, subject to the fact. that a doctor who undertakes to 
work wholly or partly in the public service will have a 
limitation imposed on the number of non-paying patients 
he can accept. Presumably, too, the patient like the doctor 
can be part public and part private, that is, can see his 
general practitioner privately but have his hospital and 
consultant facilities free—though this is not specifically 
stated in the White Paper. But when he elects to have 
these latter facilities free, he will not be allowed to exercise 
freedom of choice. People who wish to choose their own 
hospitals and consultants will have to do so by paying 
fees—thus the system of pay beds in voluntary hospitals 
will be maintained—or by voluntary insurance. 


Professional Freedom 


The doctor will continue to have much the same 
amount of professional freedom as he does at present. 
Where he undertakes to work in the public service, he 
will, it is true, have to observe the terms of his contract, 
as he does now under the panel system; but the con- 
tracting authority will be a body of his peers, and even 
where the county or county borough council is a party to 
the contract—as in the case of doctors working at health 
centres—he will not be subject to outside interference in 
the treatment of his patients. Moreover, the existence of 
the central advisory council, and of similar local councils 
whose views the joint authorities mist consult before 
framing their area plans and which will also have the 
right to initiate advice, should ensure that the professional 
viewpoint is given full consideration. The only real hin- 
drance on his freedom—apart from the limitation on the 
number of his patients—is that when he wishes to work, 
whether wholly or partly, within the public service, he 
will not be free to do so where he likes. A doctor engaged 
entirely in private practice will still be able to set up 
where he chooses ; but a doctor remunerated from public 
funds will have to obtain the consent of the Central 
Medical Board before he takes up or takes over a 
“ separate ” practice, and the Board will consider whether 
the area is fully manned or over-manned before it gives 
its consent. Similarly, the Board will be the agency for 
appointments to a “grouped” practice sach as a health 
centre. With the present shortage of medical manpower 
some such control over distribution seems inevitable. 

_However attractive the scheme may seem on paper it 
still remains to be considered whether it will work in 
practice. All this is machinery. The connection between 


_it and the health insurance system is merely financial, and 


the White Paper is an explicit and final admission that 
the generation-old objective of National Health Insur- 
ance—to build up “a sufficient and comprehensive system 
of national treatment ”—has entirely failed. This is a new 
start—back to 1911. Will the results prove .any better? 
A great deal, for instance, will rest upon the joint 
boards, which will be responsible not only for adminis- 
tering the hospital and consultant services but for plan- 
ning and estimating the needs of their areas for the health 
service as a whole. No amount of combination of authori- 
ties will make the scheme a success if their staffs are not 
adequate for the job, and it might have been far better to 
have grasped the nettle firmly and centralised the service 
completely rather than to place such heavy responsibilities 
on bodies which may turn out to have all the old weak- 
nesses of local authorities without even the virtue of being 
directly elected. At the very least, the Minister should 
lay down minimum standards for the area plans in respect 
of, say, the number of hospital beds, the number of con- 
sultants and the number of health centres. 

Minimum standards cannot, it is true, be laid down 
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until it is known what resources at present exist. A 
hospital survey of the needs of different areas is at pre- 
sent being carried out. The deficit of consultants and 
specialists will be estimated after the Goodenough Com- 
mittee has reported on the medical schools, but even 
allowing for the fact that it is difficult to plan without a 
basis, the whole question of the consultant service—and of 
the future of the voluntary hospitals—seems to have been 
left regrettably vague. A Committee under Lord Teviot 
is investigating the supply of dentists, but the White Paper 
frankly recognises that it will be some years before a full 
dental service, and a full ophthalmic service, can be assured 
for the whole population. 

Unfortunately, the shortages that will undoubtedly 
exist seem to have led the Ministry of Health to under- 
estimate the cost of the service. Its budget of £132 
million for England and Wales and £15.8 million for 
Scotland is well below the tentative estimate given in the 
Beveridge Report of £170 million for Great Britain. Of 
the £132 million for England and Wales, the expendi- 
ture of the new joint authorities would be £70 million, 
which would be met to the extent of £28.4 million by 
direct Exchequer grant, leaving £41.6 million to be met 
by the ratepayer under precept. The direct expenditure 
of the county and county borough councils is estimated 
at £22 million, towards which there would be direct 
grants or grants-in-aid of £15.6 million. The Exchequer 
grant to the voluntary hospitals in respect of the beds 
which they make available for the joint authority under 
the scheme is estimated at {10 million, and payments 
from central funds to general practitioners and chemists 
are put at £30 million, compared with {10.8 million 
under NHI in 1938. Thus, whereas the sum to be found 
by the ratepayer will rise from £40.3 million for the 
incomplete services provided in 1938-39 to £48 million, 
the proportion will fall from 74 per cent to 36.4 per cent. 
The taxpayer’s contribution will rise from {14.2 million 
to £84 million, or from 26 per cent to 63.6 per cent ; 
but if allowance is made for NHI in the earlier year and 
for the Beveridge proposals under the new scheme, of 
his contribution, £35.7 million (27 per cent) will be 
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accounted for by social insurance, against £11.2 million 


(20 per cent) in 1938-39. . ; 

The policy of placing the main cost of the new services 
on central funds rather than on the rates should be 
warmly welcomed. But this welcome must be qualified 
by the consideration that all these estimates are largely 
guesswork, and that the Ministry seems to have budgeted 
for what can be achieved within the first few years rather 
than for what is eventually desired. 

This under-budgeting, if it is the case, will be bad 
tactics for another reason. So long as private arrange- 
ments are still permitted—as they should be—there will 
be an inevitable tendency for people to think that they will 
get better treatment by staying out of the new service 
than by coming in, just as at present many compulsorily 
insured people still prefer to pay a doctor privately than 
to go on a panel. This tendency can only be countered 
if the public service is made attractive enough to 
encourage the good doctors to enter it, and this in its 
turn means that there must be no niggardliness in settling 
their remuneration. Emphasis is laid in the White Paper 
on “ proper” remuneration and on the need to recognise 
“extra ‘qualifidations and extra energy and interest,” 
matters which are to be discussed with the profession 
itself. This is all to the good, but with the example of 
the Burnham scale for teachers before them, doctors can 
hardly be blamed if they suspend judgment until the 
Ministry comes down to actual figures. If the terms 
proposed are such that the best doctors, including con- 
sultants, will be better off under private practice than in 
the new service, all this planning will come to naught and 
the health services will remain incomprehensive and any- 
thing but available to all. Wise spending, not false 
economy, is necessary to ensure that the national service 
is so attractive that private arrangements will wither away. 

For a second time in a generation. all the political 
and professional controversies that surround the science 
and art of medicine, and impede its social use for the 
benefit of everybody, have been turned over and re- 
arranged in a fresh pattern. It remains to be seen whether, 
this time, the goods will be delivered. - 


The Cost of Food 


T HE Parliamentary debate on agricultural prices a 
month ago has apparently succeeded in its primary 
purpose of removing the sense of crisis between the 
Government and the farmers. It is probable that the 
Government’s schedule of farm prices for the current 
season will now be accepted without much more ado. 
But the real and major issue was never this year’s prices. 
The crux lies in the future. What is the Government’s 
policy to be for the after-war years? Will it guarantee 
prices? And, if so, what sort of prices? The farmers’ 
spokesmen, who always use strong words, have made it 
clear that they will consider farming to have been 
“betrayed” if any prices substantially lower than the 
present are incorporated in the Government’s permanent 
policy, or if they are made to apply to substantially 
smaller volumes of produce than are now being raised 
from the farms of this country 

But there are two sides to this question. To the farmer, 
prices represent income. To the rest of the community, 
they represent cost. The other side of the question is the 
cost of the nation’s food, and it is essential that it should 
be very fully considered before agricultural policy is 
decided upon. If, in wartime, the farmers get the impres- 
sion that money can be found for them out of a bottom- 
less exchequer, when their own incomes can be increased 
without loss to anybody else, they can perhaps be for- 
given for suffering from a delusion that afflicts many 
others beside themselves. But, of course, it is not so, even 
in wartime. The real national income may be larger than 
in peacetime, but it is still finite, and more for A always 
necessarily means less for B. In peacetime, these prob- 
lems of allocation and distribution are vitally important. 


The purpose of this article is not to question the moral 
desirability of the farmers having a somewhat larger 
share of the national income than formerly, but to 
examine some of the material consequences that would 
flow from such a re-allocation. 

Expenditure on food represents by far the largest single 
component of the total economic activity of the nation. 
In 1938, expenditure on food (excluding drink and 
tobacco) came to £1,198 million ; it was nearly 30 per 
cent of the total of all personal consumption expenditure, 
and over 23 per cent of the total net national income. 
No other activity approaches it in magnitude. How the 
total was made up can be very roughly indicated as 
follows : 


(£ million) 
Value ot produce sold off farms in the United 
Kingdom lus subsidies ...........+.++-+- 
C.if. value of food imported (excluding feeding 


stuffs, beverages and tobacco) ..........-- 350 

: Total ‘‘ wholesale ’’ cost ........ 640 
Distributive margin (inc. taxation).......... 560 
Fotal ** retaih.”” Cost ss 06:6)5.60.0: 6.0% 1,200 


Examination of what has happened to these figures 
since 1938, or of what would happen to them in some 
hypothetical future year, is obstructed by two difficulties 
—first, the change that has occurred in the general value 
of money ; and, secondly, changes in the quantities of food 
grown at home and imported from overseas. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these difficulties, it is possible to give 
some indication of the orders of magnitude involved. If 
the money cost of food goes up in the same ratio as the 
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general level of prices, then no real change has occurred 
at all. For example, if the average British citizen receives, 
for a day’s work or a unit of effort expended, 20 per cent 
more money than he used to get, and if he has to pay 20 
per cent more for food, the apparent change is purely 
nominal. It is only if the money cost of food rises more 
than the general price level that there can be a “real” 
increase in the cost of food. This result could be produced 
in four ways: 

1. A more-than-average rise in the prices paid for 
agricultural produce grown at home. 

2. A more-than-average rise’ in the prices paid for 
imported foods. 

3. The replacement of some food previously imported 
by food grown at home (on the very reasonable 
assumption that imported food will always be 
cheaper than home-grown, which is presumably 
the reason why it is imported). 

4. A more-than-average rise in the 

margin. 

The first two factors are those governed by agricultural 
policy. According to the Ministry of Agriculture’s index 
number, the prices paid to farmers are now about 80 per 
cent higher than in 1938. This is certainly above the 
average of wartime price rises; but by how much? The 
general level of prices is an elusive concept, but it seems 
probable that the money valuation put upon a unit of 
effort was about 40 per cent higher in 1943 than in 1938. 
{f this is so, then a 40 per cent rise in farm prices would 
have just kept pace with the general average ; the remain- 
ing 40 per cent represents a “real” increase in the cost 
of home-grown food to the rest of the community. In terms 
of 1938 money it is just about £115 million. 

On the cost of imported food no information at all is 
available. Indeed, none could possibly be available on the 
aspect of the matter that is of greatest concern—namely, 
the probable cost of imported food after the war. The 
war has brought a: shortage of food, as well as a shortage 
of transport to carry the food, and prices have everywhere 
risen. It cannot be expected that normal conditions will 
re-assert themselves very quickly, and world food prices 
must be expected to rule high—that is, high relative to 
other prices—for some years after the fighting stops. 
Whether they will eventually—say by 1950—settle down 
at about the same relationship to the money value of 
British labour, or higher or lower, is anybody’s guess. A 
great deal depends upon the degree of success that 
attends full employment policies in the different industrial 
countries and the schemes for international management 
of prices that are now maturing as a result of the Hot 
Springs Conference and other initiatives. The guess may 
be hazarded that world food prices are not likely to be 
any lower, relatively to British incomes, in 1950 than 
they were in 1938. But whether they will be any higher 
i$ quite uncertain. Every one per cent by which the rise 
in the average of imported food prices exceeds the rise in 
the average value of British labour will cost the British 
community a volume of real income equivalent to three- 
and-a-half million 1938 pounds. 

The cost of a shift from imported food to home-grown 
food is quite impossible to estimate, since it depends, 
first, upon the extent of the shift, and, secondly, on the 
relationship between domestic and imported prices. The 
extent to which imported food can be replaced by 
domestic is probably much more limited than is usually 
supposed. Even in wartime, when considerations of, cost 
vanish, and when methods can be adopted that would 
not be followed in peacetime, the shift has not been very 
large when measured either by nutritive value or by 
money value. (The large increases frequently quoted are 
measured in terms of weight.) The growing at home of 
10 per cent more of the total supply than was grown in 
1938 is probably the outside measure of what is per- 
manently practicable. If this involved paying prices one- 
third higher, the real cost of the shift would amount to 
about twenty million 1938 pounds. 

Finally there is the distributive margin. It is a matter 
almost of common agreement that the cost of distribution 


distributive 
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of food is too high. A practical plan for reducing it, how- 
ever, has yet to see the light of day. On the contrary, 
whenever the state, or some such state agency as a 
Marketing Board, has intervened, the result has usually 
been to stabilise margins and, by stabilising them at a 
high figure, to increase them on the average. Any attempt 
to deal radically with the problem would conjure up all 
the political difficulties of dealing with the countless 
thousands of small traders and shopkeepers. It would be 
wrong to be defeatist about the possibility of reducing 
distribution costs. But it would also be wrong to cherish 
the illusion that they are likely to be any lower in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Let us now bring these various estimates together in 
the framework of a set of reasonable assumptions—hypo- 
theses would be a better word—about the post-war 
world.’ Let it be assumed, first, that the present level of 
farm prices is maintained—or, rather, that their further 
movement is proportional to the movement of the general 
price-level ; secondly, that world food prices are 10 per 
cent higher in relation to British incomes ; thirdly, that 
IO per cent more of the total British consumption of 
food is grown at home ; fourthly, that the prices guaran- 
teed to British farmers are, on the average, one-third 
higher than imported prices ; and, finally, that there is no 
change in the real cost of distributing food. The extra 
real cost to the consuming public of all these charges 
would be about 170 million 1938 pounds. 

In comparison with the large figures of war finance, 
this may seem to be a small sum. But its real dimensions 
are large. With a reasonable measure of optimism, the 
real national income of the United Kingdom may be 
expected by 1950 to be about ro per cent larger than 
in 1938. Some economists have estimated slightly larger 
figures, but only at the cost of somewhat hazardous 
assumptions. A Io per cent increase would provide £500 
million (measured at 1938 market prices) as a fund on 
which there are already a number of claimants. It appears 
to be agreed that the permanent defence forces should 
be larger in the future than they were in the past ; the 
additional cost cannot surely be put at less than 100 
million 1938 pounds. Other forms of Government ex- 
penditure will also rise. Social security and the National 
Debt, being transfers from one set of British pockets to 
another set and using virtvally no real resources, do not 
count in this connection; but the Education Bill calls 
for an additional expenditure of some 70 million 1938 
pounds and the National Health Service will require a 
further sum of about 60 million 1938 pounds. Then 
there is the need for a faster rate of replacement and 
increase of the community’s capital resources, at home 
and abroad. If all these things are to be done without 
trenching on the level of consumption, they must be fitted 
into a total of £500 million. Can the non-farming com- 
munity, on the top of all this, contemplate paying an addi- 
tional sum that may well be in the neighbourhood of 
£170 million for its food—not for any more food, or 
for a better nutrition policy, but simply for the food it 
consumed in 1938? Or, to put the same question in 
another way, if the non-farming community has to pay 
£170 million more for its food does it not follow that 
other constituents of the standard of living will have to 
be reduced? 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to pursue 
the argument into the contentious regions where words 
like “ betrayal” are used. The argument must be so pur- 
sued at some other time, for it is one of the most essen- 
tial for the well-being of the British people. But before 
that argument can be joined, the protagonists should 
realise what it is that they are arguing about. The purpose 
of the present article is to provide some of the basic 
data; and also to remind all those concerned that the 
question of farm prices is not a game of “ thinking of a 
number,” played between the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Treasury, but a highly intricate matter of 
balancing gains to the standard of prosperity of British 
farmers against the standard of feeding of all other 
members of the British community. 
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NOTES OF 


Unconditional Surrender 


Ever since the first promulgation of “ unconditional 
surrender ” at Casablanca, some ambiguity has clung to the 
phrase. Does it mean no negotiation of terms? Or no 
terms at all? Or even a free hand to the victors to take 
what vengeance they see fit? The Italian collapse clarified 
the position, for it was clear that “ unconditional surrender ” 
meant the unconditional acceptance of terms imposed by 
the Allies and not the absence of any terms. Mr Churchill 
has now confirmed that, in the case of Germany, there will 
be no bargaining over terms, nothing to correspond with the 
appeals to Wilson’s Fourteen Points after the last war. But 
his definition gave little but negative information about the 
kind of terms which would, in fact, be imposed. The 
Atlantic Charter is not to apply to Germany “ as a matter of 
right.” Frontier changes and transfers of population may 
be carried out without the consent of the people concerned. 
The Allies, however, will not regard “unconditional sur- 
render ” as licence “to behave in a barbarous manner nor 
... to b‘ot out Germany from among the nations of 
Europe.” Mr Churchill’s statement clears up a few doubts. 
It leaves, however, a great vacuum into which Goebbels will 
pour unimagined horrors to stimulate German resistance. 
Now that the Atlantic Charter has been disposed of for the 
German people, the Allies’ urgent need is to substitute at 
least as clear a statement of the terms of German surrender. 


* * * 


Omnes v Omnium 


It is probably a symptom of the fifth year of war, and 
of the eleventh hour before the Second Front, that per- 
spective should be so astonishingly lacking in so much 
present public discussion. The course of events at recent 


. by-elections, for instance, is being discussed on both sides 


with a sound and a fury worthy of some much more militant 
department of the war effort. This is not to say that the 
trend of voting against official candidates is unimportant. 
It expresses a triple impatience ; impatience with “take it 
or leave it” candidates ; impatience with the attitude of 
mind of the professional politician who only remembers, it 
seems, that freedom of election is not one of the famous 
Four Freedoms for which we are formally fighting ; and 
impatience with the inability of a Coalition Government to 
make greater pace in reconstruction. But, so far, the breezes 
are only local. The great mass of electors are not yet involved 
one way or the other in these controversies ; and, except 
for the obvious fact that the old political parties will have to 
work very hard to get and keep new votes after the war, 
there is still no firm pointer to the actual outcome of post- 
war elections. Almost certainly, there is a leftward tide, 
but the Conservatives, if they will, are just as capable of 
catching it as any other party. The West Derbyshire by- 
election has been greeted as a national portent with gloom 
or glee, to taste, by the official and opposition pundits, while 
in fact it was one of the most delightful, amusing and 
characteristic vignettes of English political life that fact, as 
distinct from the fiction of Dickens and Trollope, has ever 
produced. Here was no fight between the machine carpet- 
bagger and the local stalwart. Both candidates were richly 
local, and the contest was between two local traditions, 
status and standing. Standing, in: the person of Alderman 
White, won, not so much because status, more callowly 
represented, was nationally sponsored, as because status was 
ducally pressed. This is no plot against Mr Churchill or the 
war effort ; it is the fine old healthy—and earthy—spirit of 
radicalism which, if things go well, may, when the war is 
over, again have a chance to influence affairs. 


we * + 
War Reports 


The same fine indifference to real values which built 
up the West Derbyshire by-election into a sort of Second 
Front all of its own has made the reporting of recent fighting 
in Italy a matter for the most fearful international anger and 
rebuke. For a time, reporters in the Anzio beachhead were 
forbidden to say what they thought about what was going, 
on, despite the fact that nothing of what they themselves 
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had said previously had been untrue. The reporters were, in 
fact, made the scapegoat for jitters in the most distinguished 
quarters. Mr Churchill was entirely justified, a fortnight ago, 
to tell the world that the situation in the beachhead was not 
so desperate as some people were saying. General Alexander 
was equally justified to back this up with encouraging words 
of his own. But neither the Prime Minister nor the General, 
nor anyone else, was justified in suggesting—as, indeed, 
Mr Churchill admitted on Tuesday—that the reporters 
on the spot had been responsible for the words of woe which 
were going round. The gloomy conclusions had been drawn 
very many miles away from the battlefield, largely (apart 
from the headquarters pundits in North Africa) by 
speakers in North America who should have been sufficiently 
well informed to avoid this kind of scare-mongering for 
which the correspondents’ own cables, realistic and sombre 
though they were, gave no good ground. The lesson of this 
episode seems to be, not that war reporters cannot be trusted, 
nor that the public at large, here or across the Atlantic, 
cannot stand grim things, but that a few individuals in 
positions of authority are now so impressed by the immensity 
of the battle still to come, and so anxious to leave no chance 
alone of pointing the difficulties still to be overcome, that 
they cannot refrain from taking every piece of realistic 
reporting and using it as a peg for some hortatory sermon. 
Perhaps, when the biggest fighting in the west starts, the . 
rebukes will be sent to the right addresses. It is a bad thing, 
and weakening to confidence, that war reports should be 
vetted “for policy ”—and entirely unnecessary. It would be 
a very good thing, on the other hand, if the professional 
speakers, rather than professional writers, could be induced 
to weigh their words with much more care, however heavy 
their burdens or high their state of pre-invasion nerves. 


* ; x" * 


Finland in Suspense 


The unofficial Russo-Finnish negotiations in Stock- 
holm have not so far produced any spectacular result. But 
there. is no lack of indications that M. Paasikivi’s mission 
has not ended in failure. The Russians have apparently 
decided to take a more moderate attitude towards the Finns 
than, say, towards the Poles. It is believed that their terri- 
torial claims do not go much beyond the frontier settlement 
of 1940, though it seems that Moscow may now insist on 
the possession of the Hangé base, which was then only 


* leased from Finland. Similarly, the claim to Petsamo, which 


was dropped by the Russians during the peace negotiations 
in 1940, is now likely to be renewed—though this is not 
certain. No change in frontier on the Karelian isthmus is 
envisaged, but immediate interest in Finland itself is now 
centred, not so much on the likely peace terms, as on the 
terms of the armistice, since it is during the period of armis- 
tice and Russian occupation that the most decisive 
“accomplished facts” may take place. So far the Russians 
do not seem to have made a drastic reshuffle of the Finnish 
Government a condition for the conclusion of an armistice. 
The Swedish Communist paper Ny Dag has even gone so 
far as to say that Russia will treat with the Helsinki Govern- 
ment as at present composed. The fact that the famous 
Kuusinen, head of the Soviet-sponsored puppet Government 
of 1939-40, has so far been kept out of the picture, is another 
hopeful sign. Even so, uncertainty and anxiety still prevail 
in Finland ; and heavy Russian air raids on Helsinki do not 
cool the atmosphere. 


* * * 


General Simovich’s Mission 


Last Saturday, General Simovich, who was head of the 
Jugoslav Government which brought Jugoslavia into the 
war on the Allied side in 1941, made a declaration in which 
he condemned the attitude of General Mikhailovich and 
called his countrymen to support Marshal Tito’s guerillas. 
General Simovich’s statement probably marks a turning 
point in Jugoslavia’s domestic policy. The conflict between 
Tito and Mikhailovich has now definitely gone beyond 
the limits of a political controversy. Antagonism between 
the various Southern Slav nationalities has now become 
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the dominant factor. General Mikhailovich appears to have 
given up any attempt to speak on behalf of Jugoslavia 
as a whole. What he now claims to fight for is the recon- 
stitution of Serbia or Greater Serbia. On Tite’s side, the 
anti-Serbian bias is very strong, if only because of the 
prevalence of Croats and Slovenes in the partisans’ move- 
ment. Formally, however, Tito professes to aim at the re- 
birth of a federated Jugoslavia. The deep and bitter anta- 
gonism between Serbs, Croats and Slovenes will make the 
revival of the Triune Kingdom after the war extremely 
difficult, to say the least. General Simovich is probably 
the only Jugoslav personality who may still try to reconcile 
the Southern Slavs and thus to save the kingdom from 
wreckage. To the followers of Mikhailovich he represents, 
more than any of the leaders connected with Tito, fidelity 
to Serbia and to the dynasty. In the eyes of the Croats 
and Slovenes, his name may be associated with the prin- 
ciple of federation as distinct from the policy of Serbian 
centralism. General Simovich may also try to reconcile 
the King with the partisans. His mission seems to deserve 
the measure of Allied support, and it may well be 
that it is not unconnected with the correspondence between 
Mr Churchill and Marshal Tito which the Prime Minister 
mentioned in his statement on Tuesday to the House of 
Commons. But it would be foolish to underrate the difficul- 
ties in the way of Jugoslav reconciliation. 


* * * 


‘‘Gautious Welcome ”’ 


.. The British Medical Association’s first reaction to the 
White Paper on the health services (discussed in a leading 
article on page 263) is, in its own words, “one of cautious 
welcome.” Such a reaction was only to be expected. The 
welcome was bound to be given because for many years 
the BMA has declared itself in favour of the principles 
that the health services should be comprehensive and that 
there should be no economic bars to their availability. 
These principles were reaffirmed by the Council of the 
BMA as recently as last’ August, after preliminary dis- 
cussions had taken place with the Minister of Health. It 
was then also recommended that a central administrative 
body should be set up, responsible to a Minister who would 
be advised by a committee representative of the medical 
profession, which would be responsible for all the civilian 
health services ; and that locally there should be new 
administrative bodies to cover wide areas, which would be 
representative of the community and the profession. The 
White Paper rejects these administrative proposals, though 
it has accepted the machinery fer receiving expert advice 
centrally and locally. It has also rejected the principle that 
the central department should be responsible for all the 


health services, since industrial health matters and the school. 


medical service are to continue to be the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Labour and the Board of Education respec- 
tively. Nor, locally, is there to be complete integration of 
the health services, for it is apparently intended to keep 
the maternity and infant welfare clinics, for instance, 
separate instead of including them in such health centres 
as are set up. But it is difficult to understand why the 
BMA is apparently objecting: to the proposed Central 
Medical Board. It states that it will be “a wholly or 
mainly Civil Service structure,” whereas the White Paper 
expressly says that it will be created from the profession. 


The retort which this criticism asks for is that the public- 


might be afraid lest the new Board be a replica of the 
BMA itself. On the question of the payment of doctors, 
the White Paper goes some way towards meeting the 
BMA’s views in that it still allows private practice and 
therefore private fees. But whereas the BMA would prefer 
all public practice to be on a capitation payment basis, the 
White Paper will only allow this for “ separate” practice. 
Practice in health centres will be paid by salary. 


a 


As there is now a long waiting list for The 
Economist, subscribers who wish to renew their 
subscription are advised to do so before the date 
of expiry. If they fail to do so, their subscriptions 
will be automatically cancelled as soon as that date 
is passed, which will mean a gap of many months 
before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
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The Voluntary Hospitals’ View 


The first reaction of the voluntary hospitals is more 
one of alarm. The White Paper says that the Government 
wishes them to play a part—for which it will make them 
an annual grant of £10 million—in the new service without 
loss of identity or autonomy ; but that for this it is necessary 
that they should still look to private support for the greater 
part of their funds. 


If once the situation were to arise in which the whole 
cost of the voluntary hospitals’ part in the public service .. . 
was repaid from public money, or indeed in which it was 
r that public funds were to be used to guarantee 
those hospitals’ financial security, the end of the voluntary 
movement would be near at hand. 


What is very naturally worrying the voluntary hospitals is 
that no mention is made in the White Paper of the future 
of the hospital contributory schemes, which is one of their 
most important sources of finance. The schemes cover 
between ten and eleven million wage earners and produce 
more than £6} million a year for the voluntary hospitals. 
If, however, treatment in a hospital is to be free for all,.as 
the White Paper envisages, or rather is paid for by the tax- 
payer or from a compulsory social insurance contribution, 
there will be no need for a voluntary contributory scheme, 
except for the relatively small numbers of people who wish 
to enter hospitals of their own choice and make their own 
arrangements for consultant and specialist advice. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the voluntary hospitals are 
concerned, not so much lest they should wither away as that 
they should be squeezed out. 


More Power to Tojo 


For months now the Japanese have been steadily and 
unsuccessfully on the defensive in the South-West Pacific. 
The army and navy which two years ago were startling 
the world with the skill and audacity of their amphibious 
advance have lately seen their forces outfaced, out- 
manceuvred and outfought in every operation. In Tokyo 
anxiety has been rising with each reverse and the latest 
political changes there can be traced to their beginnings in 
the unsuccessful fighting in New Guinea and the Marshall 
Islands. The naval and military Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Nagano and Field-Marshal Sugiyama, have been relieved 
of their posts, and General Tojo, Prime Minister and 
Minister for War, takes over Sugiyama’s post, while the 
Navy Minister, Admiral Shimada, is to combine this office 
with that of Chief of the Naval General Staff. This change 
has naturally excited speculation. It is a sign of crisis and 
urgency ; even so, it can be seen as part of a much longer 
process of centralisation whereby General Tojo has brought 
the various branches of the Japanese war effort under his 
own personal and direct control. Six months ago it was 
war production which was centralised. Now it is war 
strategy. This concentration is a feature of most war 
economies ; General Tojo has assumed rather late in the 
war the kind of functions which have been Marshal Stalin’s 
and Mr Churchill’s practically throughout the conflict. 
The surprising thing is not that new powers should be 
assumed now, but that they should not have been assumed 
long ago, especially when it is remembered that General 
Tojo, unlike many high-ranking Japanese, is temperament- 
ally inclined to welcome responsibility. However, even if 
the changes are part of a shifting of power inevitable in a 
total war economy, the fact that the change has happened 
now is significant. There has been no bold Japanese counter- 
stroke to offset the depressing sequence of defeat running 
from Guadalcanal to Truk. The beleaguered Japanese out- 
posts have fought delaying actions until wiped out. The 
American Navy has ranged through the Pacific islands meet- 
ing no serious opposition from the Japanese fleet. While 
any comment on the military and naval reshuffle at this 
stage must be largely speculative, it seems probable that 
the differences between the dismissed chiefs of staff and 
General Tojo are concerned with strategy—not politics 
as has been suggested—and in particular, with the strategy 
of naval warfare. It is a sound maxim that a fleet must be 
kept “in being,” but there comes a time, as the Kaiser dis- 
covered in the last war, when the policy of preserving the 
fleet at all costs makes its preservation impossible—or futile. 
The Japanese cannot afford, without any counter action, 
the loss of base after base in the Pacific. 
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Economic Enlightenment 

Most of the recommendations made by the committee 
of the Federation of British Industries on international 
trade policy, in a report published on Wednesday, can go 
without comment into any collection of latter-day aphorisms 
on twentieth century politics and economics, Again, as. in 
every document of this sort, “We are all agreed ” is the 
burden. A sufficient international force must be maintained 
to curb aggression ; “ the justification for private enterprise 
lies in its efficiency and its contribution to the community’s 
welfare” ; post-war trade policy must frame “a system of 
world trade aiming at the maximum degree of prosperity for 
all peoples”; “a general expansion of world trade is 
needed ” ; each country must pursue a policy of full em- 
ployment in its own affairs; “an international policy ot 
long-term investment in those countries most in need of 
development seems imperative”: no creed could be more 
catholic, more up-tor;date, more enlightened—or more 
general or more abstract. The FBI has certainly gone some 
way—in its thinking and phrasing, at least—since its first 
frightened, old-fashioned, defensive, restrictive wartime 
thoughts about post-war prospects. 


* * * 


Planning Trade 

It is not, however, unduly cynical to ask what the 
FBI’s new economic enlightenment in principle is likely 
to mean in practice ; or unduly sceptical to suggest that, in 
its specific proposals, the FBI’s report on international 
trade policy shows signs of applying good principles in 
quite the wrong way. Yet again, the only useful job of the 
commentator analysing economic projects is not to record 
agreement with other projects, but to seek out and show 
the practical disagreements which will make all the differ- 
ence in the actual making of policy. The best example of 
what the generalities of the FBI report appears to mean is 
the one specific proposal made, which is for an International 
Economic Council, “the nucleus of which might be found 
in the existing collaboration between the United Nations.” 
-What would this body do? Here is the test of what the 
FBI means by planning. It would “estimate the needs of, 
and possibilities of, supplying the different countries in 
principal commodities”; “guide world trade to channels 
where it would most benefit producer and consumer ”; and 
so on. It, or some similar body, would make and co-ordinate 
international arrangements for the “orderly” production 
and exchange of foodstuffs, materials and goods. It would, 
in effect, place imports and exports, leaving it only to 
“‘ private enterprise” to deliver the goods and collect the 
guaranteed proceeds. If this means anything, it means that 
all the specific processes of exchange would be planned or 
guided—and this is precisely what planning should not 
mean if the FBI’s own stated objective, maximum enter- 
prise and efficiency, is to be achieved. The proper work 
of planning, internationally as well as nationally, is not to 
run the engine but to take off the brakes, not to arrange 
trade transactions in a set pattern but to create the condi- 
tions, the atmosphere, in which the total of trade transac- 
tions, of whatever sort, will be at its maximum. It is, in Sir 
William Beveridge’s apt phrase, not to plan supply but to 
plan demand. 

* 


If the FBI’s answer is that this is what it really means, 
then the suspicion that the committee on trade policy has 
not been fully at home in its use of the new economic 
jargon is reinforced—a suspicion which must be aroused, 
if by nothing else, by the uncompromising and unqualified 
statement that “no commitments on international exchange 
problems should be allowed to conflict with a policy of full 
employment.” At best, this must surely be taken as a 
very inverted and very misleading way of saying that 
each nation’s first and undoubted duty to employ all its 
resources fully includes, as part of the same task, the duty 
to make possible the maximising of the wealth of all 
nations including its owr, by the fullest possible mutual 
trade. For the FBI, speaking for trading England, to call 
upon other countries to cultivate their own gardens as they 
will, regardless of international commerce, would be as 
astonishing and as simple-minded as it is for this representa- 
tive industrial association, yet again, to produce a report 
which says next to nothing about productivity or outout per 
head upon which, in any arrangements, the sales of British 
manufactures will continue to depend. The truth is that 
British industrv, though cheered a little by new notions, is 
still much afraid, unnecessarily, of the future—and in search 
therefore, somewhat pathetically, of stays to hold it up. 
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Fair Deal for Farmers 


The need for short-term programmes which will in- 
crease still further the country’s agricultural production 
continues to be emphasised, but its background is shifting 
from beleagured Britain to starving Europe. Mr Hudson, 
at Taunton last week, outlined what farmers must aim to 
accomplish this year, the first of his own four-year plan. He 
pointed out that the supply of labour and of machinery 
was approaching its limit; on the other hand, land under 
the plough, which had increased since the war by nearly 
five million acres, continued to expand, and this year far- 
mers would be faced with the difficulties of cultivating a 
larger area with an almost unchanged labour force. Some 
farmers have recently deplored a wartime policy which has 
allowed the number of livestock in the country to fall 
so low. This was inevitable in wartime when the production 
and importation of food for direct human consumption had 
necessarily to come first, before feeding stuffs. And it re- 
mains inevitable for the same reason. But notice should 
be taken of the recent warning of Colonel Llewellin that 
the post-war world will be faced with an acute shortage of 
meat and dairy products, and that supplies may not be 
restored for five or more years—and the situation in Europe 
will, of course, be made much worse if the Germans 
destroy the herds in their retreat. Farming policy is a case 
where the transition from war to peace, from siege to 
specialisation, will come some time after the war is over. 
An article on page 265 shows how big an item the cost of 
the nation’s food will be in the postwar standard of living. 
As the experience of wartime has shown, ordinary economic 
farming is much distorted and enlarged by oer 
requirements. It is desperately important, for the sake o} 
farmers as well as of the community, that plans should 
be laid now to go back to more normal ways, on a guaran- 
teed basis, when the need declines. If this is not done, 
wartime prices and quantities will come to be regarded as 
peacetime rights; and when the Government discovers that 
they cannot be afforded without reducing the standard of 
living, the farmers will inevitably regard themselves as 
having been betrayed. Mr Hudson would do well to make 
all this very plain. Farmers are much more worried about 
their future than about their present; and if Mr Hudson’s 
Four Year Plan, which is an extension of wartime farming, 
is allowed to appear as a peacetime policy, their ultimate 
disillusionment and anger will be immense. Mr Hudson 
should say here and now, as the Hot Springs’ Conference 
did, that there is a direct contradiction between wartime 
and peacetime farming, in cost, quantities and products; and 
that this nation can only permanently underwrite a peace- 
time programme which is related to peacetime needs. Mr 
Hudson, in his work on guaranteed post-war prices, must 
make it clear that it is to-morrow’s farming and not to-day’s 
that will be guaranteed. 


* * * 


Delegated Legislation 


The movement in Parliament to control the growing 
tendency of government by regulation is gaining ground. 
A motion has been tabled by as many as 138 Members to 
the effect that a Select Committee should be set up with 
the duty of examining all Statutory Rules and .Orders and 
other instruments of delegated legislation presented to 
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Parliament and to make weekly reports on any such instru- 
ment which it considers should be brought to the attention 
of the House. There is a certain amount of confusion in 
the opposition to delegated legislation. Some would go to 
the extreme of abolishing it altogether ; others hold that it 
may be justifiable in war, but not in peace. But most 
people agree that, in the day-to-day administration of a 
great deal of modern legislation, Ministers must be given a 
considerable amount Of latitude, which government by 
regulation allows them. This discretion, however, imme- 
diately involves the danger that regulations will slip 
through which the House would have questioned if it had 
had the opportunity to scrutinise them—a danger which 
has become much clearer with the new wartime procedure 
of allowing such regulations to have effect unless they are 
expressly challenged by the House within a limited time. 
This procedure has been followed in what are clearly peace- 
time measures—the Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill, 
the Education Bill, and the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Bill are three good examples—and it has been sug- 
gested that, where the need to allow such regulations is 
recognised, the wording of the clause should be changed so 
that they cannot have effect until they have been approved 
by the House. Probably, the proposal for a Select Com- 
mittee is more practicable, provided it does not hold up 
administration needlessly. In any case, it is right that Par- 
liament should have a conscience in this matter. Ministers 
may protest that their extraordinary powers are only for 
the duration, but after the last war DORA was used for 
many purnoses other than the defence of the realm. 


* * * 


The Polish Underground 


The Polish Government has now radically modified its 
instructions to the military underground in Poland and 
has ordered unconditional co-operation with the Soviet 
armies as they advance into Poland. The previous Polish 
orders, issued on January 5th, made co-operation con- 
ditional on the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Poland and Russia. It could easily have been foreseen that 
an attitude of “ non-co-operation ” would be quite untenable 
right from the beginning, and that it would merely further 
embitter Polish-Soviet relations. Under the new orders the 
commanders of the Polish underground organisations are 
obliged to report to the Soviet commanders on the spot 
and to declare to them, first, their loyalty to the legitimate 
Polish Government in London, and, secondly, their willing- 
hess to co-operate with the Red Army. The new instruc- 
tions should go some way towards reassuring the Russians 
—if that was needed—about the determination of the Poles 
to fight together against the common foe. But it is clear that 
they also expose the Poles to considerable risks. How will 
the Russians treat the representatives of the Polish under- 

und? If they come into the open in towns situated to 
the east of the Curzon line, the Russians might possibly treat 
them as the agents of a foreign Power on their soil, with 
all the harsh consequences which this would entail. But even 
to the west of the Curzon line there is still no guarantee 
that the Poles will be treated as allies and friends by the 
Russian commanders. Two conclusions seem obvious: first, 
that the Russians should make a definite statement that 
there will not be the deportations and political persecu- 
tions of the Poles that there were under the Soviet occupa- 
tion between 1939 and 1941 ; and, secondly, that the Polish 
military organisations should restrict their independent 
existence and activities to the areas situated to the west of 
the Curzon line. 


* * * 


Divided House in Argentina 


The Argentine Government is now opénly divided 
against itself. When the Ramirez regime seized power nine 
months ago, it was a rather motley coalition of soldiers and 
politicians—moderates such as Santamarina, the first 
Minister of Finance ; responsible military and naval officials 
of the standing of General Rawson, General Ramirez and 
Admiral Storni; and behind them, the xenophobic fire- 
eaters of the Gruppa Officiales Unidos, the GOU, an intensely 
nationalistic movement among the younger officers, in char- 
acter and rank rather resembling the notorious “ young 
colonels” of Japan. Each group represented a different 
reason for dissatisfaction with the previous Castillo regime— 
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the moderates probably believed quite genuinely that a change 
of government would put an end to political and economic 
abuses. The more responsible officers were disturbed at the 
growth of Lease-Lend aid to the other Latin American 
Republics. The wild young men found even Castillo’s isola- 
tionism too moderate. Since June, 1943, the Santamarina 
group have withdrawn, leaving the Government covertly 
divided between the two army groups, the Ramirez group, 
hoping to improve Argentina’s position by drawing the 
country away from isolation, the young colonels by pushing 
it deeper in. In October an attempt to get American aid 
without abandoning neutrality failed and Admiral Storni 
resigned. His successor, General Gilbert, represented the 
Ramirez line of understanding with the United States. The 
least irresponsible members of the Government, General 
Ramirez and General Gilbert, decided to break off relations 
with the Axis. The firm attitude of the Allies after the 
Bolivian coup d’état and, possibly, the discovery of how 
widespread and active was Axis éspionage in Argentina, 
helped to stiffen the President and the Foreign Secretary 
in their decision. A part of the Cabinet—the Young Colonels 
led-by Colonel Peron, the Under-Secretary for War—appear 
to have opposed it and, in the event, the break was made 
very hastily and was covered by an intense smoke screen 
of Axis spy rings unearthed, espionage nets brought to light, 
and agents provocateurs caught red-handed. 


* 


Immediately after its abandonment of neutrality the 
Argentine Government pursued two entirely contradictory 
policies. On the one hand, firm steps were taken to imple- 
ment the new policy and even extend it. The German 
military attaché, General Wolf, was arrested for espionage 
together with two Japanese attachés. The violently pro-Nazi 
newspaper, El Pampero, was suppressed. Non-belligerent 
facilities were given to the American nations at war, in- 
cluding Canada, and it was understood that United States 
warships might now use Argentine bases. Only a very 
narrow margin seemed to separate Argentina from full 
belligerency, and when it became known that Berlin had 
sent a very rude Note about the treatment of General Wolf, 
the general assumption was that war would be declared in 
a matter of days. The observers forgot the influence and 
determination of the Young Colonels. Soon after its sup- 
pression El Pampero reappeared, almost undistinguishable 
from its old self, save for a new title, El Federal. The 
democratic and pro-Allied ‘Argentinisches Tageblatt was 
suppressed. On February 15th a group of young 
officers forced their way into the Foreign Office 
and arrested the Foreign Secretary, General Gilbert, and 
his Under-Secretary. Later their “resignations” were an- 
nounced. Other changes followed, and after the coup there 
was no further question of a declaration of war on the 
Axis ; and, significantly, General Wolf is again at liberty. 


* * * 


Turn of the Screw 


More men are being called up from industry for the 
Forces, the mines or the Merchant Navy. Some people 
have expressed surprise that full mobilisation can now be 
made fuller still in this way. Actually these men, whose 
ages range in different occupations from twenty to forty, 
have already been counted in the degree of mobilisation 
claimed. They are men whose call up has been deferred 
beyond the general limit because of the particular jobs 
they were doing. It was known that this spring they would 
be called up. Some will come from the munitions industries 
themselves, a sign that in certain branches stocks are 
reckoned sufficient for the full scale fighting ahead. Some 
may be kept at work a little longer, for employers have 
the chance of appeal to retain individuals. But most of them 
will go to the stations for which, in the statistics of the 
master plan, they have, for some time, been earmarked. 
There may, indeed, be doubts whether, in this or that 
branch of the national activity, staffs have not already been 
cut too low; but these doubts apply, not to the new call 
u,, but to the wider policy and programme, made last year, 
of which this call up is only the latest reflection. Nor has 
the calculation been a purely national one. The mobilisation 
of British and American manpower depends upon the com- 
bined: strategic arrangements of the two countries—and 
allows, inevitably, for the different degrees of mobilisation 
which have so far proved tolerable, politically, to Britain and 
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the United States, and to the very different industrial situa- 
tion which in the United States, as a correspondent from 
Ohio points out on page 272 is permitting, even compelling, 
some return to civilian production. It would be no bad 


thing, in the undercurrent of argument about the respective - 


shares of Britain and America in the final battles of the 
war, if the astounding tightness to which the manpower 
screw has been turned here were made much more public 
and plain on the other side of the Atlantic. 


* * * 


The Use of Resources 


One lesson which critics find hard to grasp, despite so 
much experience since 1939, is the fact that plans once 
made are vastly hard to alter. It is not possible, for in- 
stance, if only for industrial reasons, to alter the types of 
either tanks or aircraft which will be engaged in the Second 
Front. Nor, to take a more comprehensive example, would 
it be possible, before the matter has been settled one way 
or the other, to alter the allocation of Allied resources 
between air and land warfare. The process of making and 
carrying through a vast production programme is a com- 
mitment ‘which cannot be reversed. Only the events of 
this year can teli whether the placing of so high a propor- 
tion of manpower, material and plant in aircraft manufac- 
ture relative to the manufacture of warlike stores has 
been wholly wise, economically or strategically. Prob- 
ably, even then, the historians will disagree. All 
that the watcher can say is that judgment will 
depend upon the combined swiftness and completeness of 
the victory. For better or worse, all sails have already been 
set for 1944. Nor, to the outside eye, unless jaundiced, can 
there be reason yet for misgiving. Bombing is rising to a 
new pitch; invasion, it is understood, is already poised. 
Only if bombing failed and invasion did not happen could 
the direction taken be proved definitely wrong. — 


* * * 


Pay-As-You-Earn 


During the committee stage of the Income Tax 
(Offices and Employments) Bill on Thursday of last week 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at last promised to recog- 
nise and redress the grievance of temporary servants of 
the Crown—that is, civil servants and members of the 
armed forces. 


Where two conditions are fulfilled, where there has been an 
overlapping tax payment and where the tax holiday to which 
they were entitled to look forward has been withdrawn from 
them as a consequence of this legislation, (they) shall receive 
a cash payment sufficient to relieve them of their disability. 


It would have been disingenuous, indeed, if administrative 
difficulties had been allowed to stand in the way of rectify- 
ing an intolerable injustice to temporary servants of the 
Crown. But the phrasing of Sir John Anderson’s state- 
ment—though he said it. was “precise and free from 
ambiguity ”—does not indicate clearly whether this legiti- 
mate grievance is to be redressed to the full. Redress is to be 
given, not by an amendment to the Bill, but by some special 
arrangement, “ much the same way as post-service credits to 
Service men are dealt with ”; there is to be a cash payment 

“on a corresponding occasion.” Final judgment has 
to be deferred, pending a precise definition of the words 
“sufficient” and “ disability.” 


* * * 


The Siege of Haute-Savoie 


The partisan bands of Haute-Savoie, though threatened 
by encirclement and starvation, have so far eluded the 
round-up conducted under the orders of Joseph Darnand. 
German troops cannot apparently be used to blot out the 
source of so much irritation and anxiety for fear of pro- 
voking a much more general revolt. On the other hand, 
the French Militia, Garde Mobile and police forces now 
being employed, with reserves of about 6,000 men, are 
naturally less ruthless in their liquidation of their country- 
men than the Germans would be. Vichy’s relatively passive 
policy has further undermined Frenchmen’s waning fear 
of the effectiveness of the Vichy machine. Darnand has 
not learnt, apparently, the lesson that the only way to 
success in repression is by success. Repeatedly expiring 
ultimatums which bring no remorseless drive against the 
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“maquis are as little likely to discourage’ the partisans as 
the “promises ” of a general amnesty. If the patriots can 
hold out through the winter, when lack of food, warmth 
and shelter are their greatest enemies, with the approach 
of spring and of the Allied invasion, the supplies of arms 


. and explosives dropped by Anglo-American aircraft will 


greatly assist an expansion of their activities. The existence 
in Western Europe of this nucleus of organised resistance, 
however small, may play an important part in Allied 
invasion. 


* * « 


De Mortuis Nil 


Mr Molson raised again in Parliament last Tuesday 
the old and odd question of whether and when it is legal 
to insure the life of another. There is a steady tradition of 
opinion, dating back to the Gambling Act of 1774, that 
policies of this character, to be proper, must be based upon 
“an insurable interest,” which can only be taken to mean | 
that expenses will be incurred in connection with the death 


or burial of the insured person. The Assurance Companies 


Acts of 1909 and 1923 reiterated this condition, and the 
Industrial Assurance Commissioner, giving evidence to the 
Cohen Committee in 1931, said that the latter Act clearly 
intended that future insurance of this kind should be for 
funeral expenses only. But the large volume of business 
done by industrial life offices in life-of-another policies 
does not seem to have been affected in any way by these 
enactments ; so much so that the recent report of the Tory 
Reform Committee expressed surprise that no attention 
should have been paid by the offices to the clearly expressed 
intention of Parliament. It is obvious that a great number 
of policies, perhaps the majority, are taken out by people 
who will in fact incur no obligation, legal or personal, upon 
the death of the insured—but: who do so, usually, simply as 
a convenient though not cheap way of saving. But in any 
single given case it would be hard to prove that there is 
no death interest. Who can be denied the privilege of bury- 
ing any individual—and what is a reasonable cost of burial? 
The spirit of the law may ‘clearly be contravened, but 
its letter is very far from clear. Mr Assheton, in replying 
to Mr Molson, could only plead legal obscurity. He added 
that the whole position would need to be clarified in the 
light of the fact that the Government had accepted the 
Beveridge proposals to include burial insurance in the 
statutory scheme. If, when this scheme is implemented, 
any case at all can be made out for the continuation of 
life-of-another policies, Parliament should, in logic at any 
rate, make it clear that all such are to be policies of in- 
demnity, and that only those expenses can be insured 
against and claimed which are actually incurred. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In a Note on Manx Home Rule in The Economist of 
February 12, 1944, it was stated that the income-tax rate 
in the Isle of Man ranged from 9d. to 2s. 74d. in the pound. 
This statement was unfortunately based on out-of-date 
information. The rate has now risen to between 3s. and 
5s. 3d. in the pound. In addition, it should be noted that, 
since 1939, the Manx Government have made voluntary 
gifts to the Imperial Exchequer amounting to £1,000,000. 


* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939:— 





Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Auy., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941.......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942......066. 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1943.......... 2,357 3,462 5,819 
ODDEN 6 oobi v0 v0 118 283 401 
November .........- 119 238 357 
December .......... 10 41 bf 
1944— 
TIE ich sewn. 107 270 377 
Totals to date....... 50,324 60,222 110,546 


t+ Those killed last month included 45 men, 39 women, 
and 23 children under 16. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Less War Work 


(By a Correspondent in Ohio) 


Cleveland, Fanuary 1, 1944 
AST autumn, this industrial area began to approach its 
maximum output, given the supply of labour as it 
then existed. Now it appears that this peak is not far below 
the largest production to be expected from the area for the 
entire period of the war. 


Though the crisis of tightness in labour supply is still © 


officially dated for next March, both nationally and in this 
industrial district, the number of revisions and cutbacks in 
war orders is at present increasing faster than new require- 
ments are materialising in additional hirings of labour. The 
consequence js that industry has had posed for it within 
the last month a series of totally ynexpected problems—of 
unemployment—laying off workmen and deciding what to 


do with idle industrial capacity. These problems are by no. 


means serious, as yet, but their arrival some time before 
the industrial effort was expected to be at its height is 
leading to much public discussion. 

It is beginning to be surmised that the nation’s indus- 
trial output as a whole has been growing too fast for the 
fighting fronts to consume it, after allowing for certain 
bottlenecks in distant transport. The existence of surpluses 
in a number of specialities, such as tanks and anti-aircraft 
guns, was recognised months ago. A number of ammuni- 
tion plants have been closed recently. Several aluminium 
fabricating plants have been slowing down ; now the primary 
production of the metal is being cut back before it reaches 
the’ continental rate of 1,300,000 tons annually which was 
scheduled for the year-end. Airplane engine parts have been 
accumulating to the point where one of the largest Cleve- 
land works is laying off 1000 men next week and reducing 
its working hours to 414 a week. Sunday work is being 
cut out in shipyards all over the country, and the Cleve- 
land yard has had a cancellation of part of its order book. 

Many of the revisions appeared to result from distortions 
somewhere -in the production flow, or from over-supply of 
this or that special article. But the changes in shipbuilding 
and airplane manufacture cause surprise. Taken together, 
the cutbacks are believed in some industrial quarters to 
indicate that war production in general has overshot its 
mark. Manufacturers are looking to Washington to tell 
them how soon and how many should be allowed to re- 
convert to civilian goods, and by how much. For these 
reasons one Cleveland newspaper stated in a year-end 
edition that 1944 would be, in industry, “a year of training 
for an outbreak of peace . . ..a rehearsal of postwar.” 


Back to Civilian Manufacture 


Companies in this district have received few permissions 
from the War Production Board to return to peacetime 
lines of product as yet, except in motor lorries, but releases 
are beginning to be made elsewhere. Electric irons and bath- 
tubs will be manufactured shortly for the first time in two 
years. Canada is about to make washing machines again. 
More railroad and farm equipment is to be made this year, 
too, but this is itself closely related to the war. 

Unless the recently cancelled orders in Cleveland are 
replaced by new ones, or the factories allowed to turn 
quickly to their old lines of work, numbers of people are 
going to be out of jobs in manufacturing. Though they can 
find plenty of employment in the depleted trades and ser- 
vices, they, like their employers, are left uncertain whether 
they should shift at once, or wait and see what happens. 

The procurement agencies of the Armed Forces have the 
habit of ordering these cutbacks without notice, on the sup- 
position, it is said, that to give advance word would lower 
the production rate as soon as it became known. A few 
plants here have lately felt a drop in efficiency, but others 
are having exactly the opposite experience, as the fear of 
lay-offs gets around. ‘One concern sought to cut its produc- 
tion 10 per cent by lay-offs, but.increased. efficiency (mainly 
reduced absences) almost made up for it. — 


In the closirig months of 1943 the entire civilian popula- 
tion of this metropolitan district was employed for the first 
time to the fullest extent of its desire to work. In a county 
of 1,200,000 civilians, only about 150 unemployed employ- 
able persons remain known to employment agencies, with 
the exception of several hundred recently employed who 
are looking for new places. At the same time many thous- 
ands of the employed would like to retire or to return to 
housework. The fact that everybody who was willing to 
work was not able to find a job until the working force 
included many who preferred not to work, was due, in 
considerable measure, to the presence of a large Negro 
population—87,000. This population may be said to be 
employed in full for the first time since the last war. Its 
female members formerly supplied the majority of the 
house servants; now servants are almost non-existent. 


‘ss First to be Fired?’ 


The members of the coloured population have long con- 
sidered themselves “the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired ” in industry, and the whole truth of the saying seems 
on the point of being demonstrated once again. As manu- 
facturing plants begin to lay off men and women, Negroes 
are among the first to be dismissed where plants strictly 
follow rules of seniority in lay-offs. Labour unions are 
insisting up on lay-offs by seniority, and though some em- 
ployers without agreements are able to make dismissals on 
the basis of family status, the pressure of organised labour 
is in a direction which will disemploy the Negro popula- 
tion first. (Labour opposition, whether through the unions 
or otherwise, was the reason most often given by employers 
for their reluctance to hire Negroes.) In a few Cleveland 
plants, chiefly in the blast furnace and foundry industries, 
Negro workers have been employed almost as long as 
whites. They will not be disturbed by seniority rules. 
A number of employers say coloured workers are in general 
as good as white, particularly on hard and hot jobs. In work 
requiring manual dexterity, they are sometimes superior. 
They have a high absentee rate, however, and they get into 
money trouble about twice as often as white workmen. 


The migration of Negroes from the south was resumed 
a year or two ago after a long period of movement in the 
other direction; most of the Negroes of working age in 
Cleveland came here either during or shortly after the last 
war, filling in for the shortage of foreign immigration. 
Relatively few of them, however, were employed in manu- 
facturing. Most of them did outdoor work, including build- 
ing construction, and the long depression threw the majority 
of them on relief. The Negro population has now re-estab- 
lished itself. Its members are conspicuous buyers of mer- 
chandise in stores catering to all levels of buying power. 


Race relations within the plants of this area have, in 
general, been tranquil, almost as much so as in the commu- 
nity as a whole. The coloured workers are said to get along 
least cordially with Polish and Czech workmen and white 
men recently from the south. They do best among Italian 
workmen, and men of Italian descent compose the group 
making the most numerous complaints, next to the coloured, 
of inability to get jobs in industry because of race or nation- 
ality. But complaints of this nature have almost,died away. 

The city life of Cleveland is deeply affected by the pre- 
sence of racial, national and other minorities, with descen- 
dants of the original New England settlers composing one 
of the smaller minorities. Political and economic changes 
are complicated by the presence of innumerable tribalisms. 
These are likely to increase the difficulties of descending 
gracefully the staircase by which the community moved into 
full military production and partially out of civilian work, 
and it appears that a beginning of the return may have to 
be undertaken before long. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Northern Flank 


(By a Correspondent) 


Nee four years ago, in the spring of 1940, Nazi 
Germany disclosed its western strategy by the surprise 
invasion of Norway and Denmark. By this move its 
northern flank was secured from the North Sea to the 
Arctic. Without adequate naval bases and fortifications, the 
long coastline of these two countries: was open to invasion, 
and therefore something of a liability. The Germans have 
tried, therefore, throughout the whole time of their occu- 
pation, to strengthen this flank by all the means at their 
disposal. Naturally the need for fortifying the two coun- 
tries has not always been equally urgent. Nazi propaganda 


‘has frequently obscured these activities, exaggerating or 


belittling them as the general situation demanded. 

The economic resources of the two countries are not 
normally sufficient to sustain the population. Moreover, 
the Nazis faced the problem of integrating the Norwegian 
and Danish economy into the German war effort. without 
the confidence or full support of the people. During the 
four years of occupation, both countries have been forced 
to change their economy in order to meet German demands, 
and to sustain their own populations on a minimum diet 
and the barest necessities of civilised life. Original German 
plans for expanding the industrial capacity of Norway were 
unsuccessful. In Denmark, over-all industrial activity was 
maintained at a high level, but agricultural production, 
particularly of livestock and livestock products, which were 
largely dependent on imported feeding stuffs, suffered a 
sharp decline. The extremely efficient Danish agriculture, 
organised on a co-operative basis, was not able to main- 
tain its pre-war acreage. But after a bad harvest in 1941 
crop yields in 1942 and 1943 improved considerably, and 
the 1943 harvest is estimated to have yielded 110 per cent 


- of the harvest of 1942. The herds of cattle have been 


maintained at their pre-war strength, but dairy cows are 


Io per cent below the number in 1939. The number of © 


pigs, which at one time had been reduced to under 50 per 
cent of the 1939 figure, increased again at the end of 1943 
to 78 per cent, but the number of poultry is still only 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the last pre-war year. 

In spite of heavy exports of foodstuffs to Germany, Nor- 
way and Finland, Denmark is still a comparatively well- 
fed country. Conditions in Norway, however, are different. 
There, agricultural production was much smaller and the 
nature of the country makes agricultural self-sufficiency 
impossible, even for the supply of minimum wartime 
rations. The most sustained effort achieved only a 15 per 
cent expansion of the total acreage. Significantly, the 
acreage under potatoes increased by 58 per cent, and the 
area under cereals by 12 per cent. The cattle population 
has almost been maintained, but the milk production de- 
creased considerably because of the lack of high-quality 
feeding stuffs from overseas. The output of feeding cellu- 
lose has now reached roughly 200,000 tons annually, but 
it is a poor substitute. The number of pigs, on the other 
hand, has been reduced to one-third of the pre-war num- 
bers. Agriculture in Denmark and in Norway suffers the 
typical continental wartime shortages of labour, draught 
animals, oil for tractors, and _fertilisers—particularly 
phosphates. Y 

In Norway, it is impossible for the army of occupation 
and the large labour corps of the Todt Organisation to 
live on the resources of the land. In Denmark, however, a 
much larger army of occupation could be sustained by 
Danis® agriculture if exports were stopped. These are 
naturally important questions for an army that must expect 
an invasion attempt, but this is to some extent offset by 
changes in the civilian population, which are different in 
each country. Norway has lost a considerable part of its 





population ; at least 150,000, Norwegians are reported to 
be employed in Germany and a small number of soldiers 
and officers are still prisoners of war. There has been a 
constant trickle of refugees from Norway, especialiy to 
Sweden, and also to Great Britain, while a few thousand 
Norwegians are fighting in Russia as members of the SS 
Viking Division. The number of Danes employed in Ger- 
many is, on the other hand, extremely small and there are 
relatively few Danish refugees. , 


Industrial Differences 


The industrial and manufacturing capacities of the two 
countries have been fully utilised during the whole time 
of the occupation, on German orders. Yet no expansion of 
the overall production has been possible, chiefly because 
of the lack of fuel, raw materials and labour. This raises 
another important difference between the two countries 


which will become apparent during a possible invasion. 


Norway’s industry supplied mainly industria] raw materials, 
such as iron ore, pyrites, ferro alloys, and so on. The 
manufacturing industry is relatively small. In Denmark, 
there are no industrial raw materials, but a well-developed 
manufacturing industry, especially shipbuilding and the 
machine industry. A modern army of occupation can make 
good use of a manufacturing industry for repairs, whereas 
the production of industrial raw materials is of no use for 
the army on the spot. 

Germany’s dispositions in the event of an invasion are 
naturally unknown, but the “ Wehrwirtschaftskommandos,” 
which followed in the wake of the occupying German 
armies, are still functioning and doubtless form an impor- 
tant part of the preparations against an invasion. 

In Norway, the construction of fortifications, roads, aero- 
dromes and naval bases has been continuous, and the in- 
creasing threat of invasion has caused only an intensifica- 
tion which meant further demands on the supply of Nor- 
wegian labour in 1943. Much of the sporadic political 
unrest in Norway was the result of this demand. The nature 
of the Danish coastline excludes the building of fortifica- 
tions. on a large scale. Roads and communications are well 
developed, and the construction of aerodromes is much 
easier than in Norway. Consequently, during the first years 
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of the occupation there was little German activity in forti- 
fying vulnerable points of the coast. The Germans were 
more interested in increasing the fishing industry ; this is 
shown by record catches, the greater part of which was 
undoubtedly exported to Germany. Early in 1943, how- 
ever, the fortification of the Danish coast became impera- 
tive. At this time, Germany had to be very careful of its 
labour and material resources, and the army of occupation 
was thus forced to find the labour and most of the build- 
ing material on the spot. Long stretches of the coastline, 
particularly the more densely populated parts, had to be 
cleared at the same time, and this produced the first real 
resistance of the Danes to the army of occupation. Ger- 
man labour demands were not met. Strikes were declared, 
‘and the Germans resorted, as usual, to force. The situation 
deteriorated rapidly, at the same time as Denmark was 
slowly beginning to feel the privations of an enforced war 
economy. 

The rapid disruption of economic activities in the event 
of an invasion will probably be greater in Denmark than 
in Norway. Denmark’s economic organisation has not been 
changed under German occupation. The broad foundation 
of decentralised agricultural co-operatives is still intact. 
Industrial federations, employers’ associations, and, above 
all trade unions are still functioning, though heavily re- 
stricted. In Norway, on ,the other hand, the Quisling 
Government has changed the entire economic organisa- 
tion to the Nazi model. An important point is that much 
of the new organisation is purely nominal, and it can be 
said that the remnants of the old democratic organisation 
and the. new Nazi organisation exist side by side. The 
administration is, however, closely controlled by German 
commissars, which means that it will probably be more 
easily maintained during the first phases of an invasion. 


Malnutrition in Dublin — 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue prevalence of a considerable amount of malnutrition 
in Dublin has long been known to exist by all social 
workers and by the medical profession. It has not, how- 
ever, been the subject of any detailed statistical investiga- 
tion apart from some pioneer work by, Professor Fearon. 
No surveys of the type made in London, York or Mersey- 
side have been undertaken in Dublin. An inquiry recently 
made by Dr Clancy Gore and communicated to the 
Statistical Society of Ireland throws much new light on 
the subject. The inquiry covered a hundred working class 
families on a new housing estate. The hundred families 
contained a total of 684 persons, an average of almost 
seven persons per family. This is larger than the average 
for the whole city. The families belonged to a relatively 
high wage group of the working classes, and all the heads 
of families were in regular employment. It follows that if 
the conditions found to exist in this sample were unsatis- 
factory, the conditions in the working class population 
generally must be even less satisfactory. 

Each family was assessed on its needs, namely, food, 
fuel, light, clothes, cleaning, materials, shelter, compulsory 
insurance and transport to work. The minimum, not the 
optimum, diet laid down by the British Medical Associa- 
tion was adopted as the basis of the investigation. This 
diet understates needs. It does not provide enough milk, 
especially for children, no extra allowance is made for 
lactating or pregnant women or for invalids, and it assumes 
that all housewives obtain their supplies at the lowest 
possible price. The amounr needed to provide this diet 
for a man for one week in Dublin was found to be 14s. 
Male-equivalents based on food requirements were calcu- 
lated for the other members of the family—for example, 
83 per cent for a woman between 14 and 65. Minimum 
amounts were calculated for expenditure on clothing, fuel, 
light and cleaning. The net incomes of the families were 
calculated by deducting rent, cost of transport to work, and 
compulsory insurance from the gross income, which con- 
sisted of the wages earned by every member of the family 
together with pensions, unemployment money and any 
other income received. In calculating net income no allow- 
ance was made for conventional necessaries, or for the 
repair or replacement of furniture. 

A comparison of needs with net incomes clearly proves 
that the standard of living mainly depends on the size of 
the family. The total number of persons above these needs 
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is 170, of whom 72 are children. The number on the border 
line is 55, of whom 28 are children. The number below the 
minimum standard is 459 persons, of whom 248 are 
children. Thus, out of a total of 348 children, 21 per cent 
are above, 8 per cent are on the margin and 71 per cent are 
below the standard. Classification based on the size of 
families brings out the fact that the larger the number oj 
persons in the family the greater are the chances of net 
income falling below minimum standard needs. This insuffi- 
ciency of means cannot be overcome by the housewife. In 
can only be overcome by an increase in wages or by some 
type of supplementary allowance in cash or in kind. 


‘Household Budgets 


A further inquiry investigated the amount spent on food ir 
relation to minimum dietetic requirements. A calculation 
was made of the housekeeping money, that is the amoum 
spent by the housewife when allowance is made for sums 
kept back by the wage earners for drink, tobacco and 
recreation. The expenditure of the housewife on articles 
other than food was deducted from the housekeeping money 
and a comparison was drawn between the amount so shown 
to be available for food and the cost of the standard 
minimum diet. The result was that, of the total of 684 
persons included in the inquiry, only 22 are above the level 
of minimum dietetic adequacy. Of those, ten are adults and 
twelve children. The large families are again the most 
severely affected. At the lowest end of the scale are 109 
persons, of whom 64 are children, with between 2s. and ° 
3s. 11d. per male-equivalent for food per week. The larges: 
group of persons is to be found on the level between 4s. and 
5s. 11d. Out of 348 children, 336 are below the level of 
adequacy. 

An examination of the weekly income and expenditurc 
of the hundred families, classified according to the size of 
the household, reveals that the expenditure on bread as a 
percentage both of total expenditure on food and of wages 
increases as the family increases in size. The expenditure on 
milk as a percentage of wages shows no significant variation. 
but when expressed per head shows a diminution as the 
size of the family increases, ranging from 2s. 1d. to Iod. 
per week per head. The expenditure of the larger families 
on milk is hopelessly inadequate and is far less than the 
amount spent by the public assistance authorities. If the 
entire income of those with nine or more in family were 
devoted to food, it would fall short of the minimum neces- 
sary expenditure. Families of seven or eight could just 
buy sufficient food and pay rent. No money would remain 
for other éxpenditure. 


An Understatement 


This appalling picture understates the malnutrition of 
the Dublin poor, since it refers to a group of well-paid 
workers in full employment. It is true, of course, that the 
inquiry was made at a time when the cost of living was 
abnormally high on account of the war, but a fall of 
food prices to normal would not materially reduce the 
degree of malnutrition. The only palliatives in operation 
or in contemplation are the extensive alms administered 
by the great charitable societies for which Dublin is famous, 
and the weekly family allowances of 2s. 6d. for each child 
under sixteen in excess of two. The addition to working 
class incomes thus brought about is obviously insignificant 
in relation to the needs of the community. It is easier to 
exposé the perennial problem of poverty in Dublin than to 
suggest a cure. The establishment of communal feeding 
centres would prove useful within limits, and the provision 
of free meals for school children and cheap milk for mothers 
and children are clearly desirable. Meanwhile, the problem 
stares every social worker in the face—the problem, in the 
words of Dr Clancy Gore, that “children are being 
adversely affected during a most critical phase of their life 
with regard to health and physique.” 


Books Received 
Education in Post-War Germany. By M. Specht. (London 


International Publishing Co. 40 pages. 1s. net. 


The Labour Value of the Building Dollar. By O. J. Firestone 
(Ottawa) Edmond Cloutier. 41 pages. 25 cents net. 

Post-War Plans of the United Nations. By L. L. Lorwin 
(New York) Twentieth Century Fund. 307 pages. $2.5¢ 
net. 

Where’s the Money Coming From? S. Chase. ew York) 
Twentieth Century Fund. 179 pages. $1.00 = 
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Russia at War 


Federal Finance 


TS weeks ago The Economist discussed the War 
Budgets of the USSR. Since then the Supreme Soviet 
has raised the total from 245 to 249 million roubles, which 
makes no significant difference, and almost all the items of 


. the budget estimates for 1944 have been passed without any 


criticisms or alterations. 

Also, the federal reforms in the Soviet Constitution 
have been announced, and it may be of some interest to 
analyse briefly the budgets of the sixteen federal Soviet 
republics which have also been passed by the Supreme 
Soviet. The passing of these budgets has nothing to do 
with the constitutional reforms. Even before, the sixteen 
budgets were published with the general Union Budget, 
of which they were parts. 

This year’s budget estimates for the republics are some- 
what puzzling, however, because no provision has been 
made in them for the special expenditure as a result of 
the setting up of their own Commissariats of Defence and 
of Foreign Affairs. It looks as if the extra cost will, at least 
this financial year,.be carried on the Central Budget. 


The Republics’ Expenditure 


The total of the sixteen budgets of the republics is’ 


36 billion roubles, that is, about 15 per cent of the All- 
Union Budget. In the last pre-war Budget (1940) the pro- 
portion was considerably higher—23 per cent. The 
republics cover from their own budget the cost of local 
administration. They also finance the development of their 
own light industries, while the development of their heavy 
industries and transport is financed exclusively from the 
Central Budget. This financial arrangement reflects the 
difference in the organisation of the respective industries. 


TARGET; | 
FOR TOMORROW 


A series of books on post-war planning 


So much is being talked and written about post-war 
questions that the layman, however anxious to understand, 
is bewildered by the controversies between planner, 
counter-planner and anti-planner. 

This series sets out to guide the reader through this 
blizzard of words and paper. It is a working rule that 
authors should not take sides until the final pages, where 
they state their Target. 

An objective, scientific treatment and a high, impartial 
standard is guaranteed by the Edjtorial Board. Among 
the authors are some famous names, and some brilliant 
young contributors who will be famous tomorrow. 

Editorial Board : stR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, 
DR. JULIAN HUXLEY, SIR JOHN BOYD ORR 
Editor : CHARLES MADGE 


Already Published: Industry After the War: Who is Going to 
Run Ir? by Charles Madge. Food and the People by.Sir John 
Boyd Orr. A Plan for Town and Country by Pheebe Pool 
and Flora Stephenson. Civil Aviation by Michael Young. 
Appearing Shortly: Remobilisation for Peace by Sir Ronald 
Davison. The Future of the Colonies by Julian Huxley 
and Phyliis Deane. The Nation’s Health by Prof. MacIntosh. 
The Beveridge Report on Social Security by Francois 
Lafitte. Old Age in the New World by E. D. Samson. 

Later Issues will include : The Lesson of Last Time by 
Sir William Beveridge. The Future of Germany by Tom 
ee M.P. Freedom from War by Air Vice-Marshal 

nnett. 


Some score of other volumes are under commission dealin 
with such subjects as The Birth Rate, Education, Ful 
Employment, Agriculture, The Housing Problem. 
Tllustrated with photographs, maps and diagrams. Future issues wi!l be 
bound in cloth. Price, 4s. 6d. Fuller details can be obtained in a leaflet, 
post free, price 2d., from the publishers. 


PILOT PRESS 


45 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. W.C.1 


Heavy industries and transport are controlled from Moscow. 
The Republican administration is responsible for food, 
clothing and shoeware and, generally speaking, for the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods. 

The following table compares the Republican Budgets 
for 1944 with those for 1940—Budgets for the intervening 
years have not been published: 


(In billions of roubles) 


Republics 1940 * 1944 
Totals Totals 
RNIN a a rire ord orto eo oreo 25-1 24 -2 
RCE a 5 ociainrng Sees eos 06s 8-0 36 
Byelorussia ........cccceeee 2-1 . 0-4 
Azerbaidjan ..............- 1-0 1-0 
Rs 6: 6.c.o sicicks cic orcioweeixie 1-2 1-2 
AIAN oa 10:6 6a. o's. pie meres 0-4 0-5 
EGE IOINEE ia icin sais cee see's 0:5 0-4 
WEDGRIS&OR: ..... 0. coc ccs sie 1-4 1:9 
eee nk omeannes 0:5 0-5 
PR RNAIAIE 6 5 eck bo ee siwcrcins 1-6 16 
WCRI. <6) «<6 sins ie cicecce 0-4 0:5 
Karelo—Finnish Republic ... - 0 


The greater independence which the constituent republics 
have now been nominally granted finds no reflection in the 
estimates. Most puzzling is the drastic reduction in the 
sums for the Ukraine and Byelorussia, the two republics 
which have suffered from war devastation. Sixteen 
billion roubles were allocated for rehabilitation purposes 
in this year’s Central Budget ; but since this allocation does 
not appear in the budgets of the republics, the conclusion 
may be that the work of reconstruction in the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia is going to be carried out from Moscow. 
A Committee for Rehabilitation has, in fact, been formed 
by the various economic Commissariats of the Central 
Government. 


(Continued on page 276) 


HISTORY, CURRENCY, 


AND PROPHECY 


Before the War, when quality was what 
we cared to make it — we at Rowntrees made 
it high. You will remember Black Magic — 
Chocolate Crisp — Aero Milk Chocolate. 
‘These were typical of the standard at which 
all our production was fixed. 


During the War, quality can be only what 
we are able to make it. Nevertheless, we find, 

‘ somewhat to our surprise, that in spite of 
Hobson’s choice in the matter of ingredients, 
we ate able to make Chocolate and Clear 
Gums which the people who eat them are 
kind enough to call excellent. Even so, owing 
to Zoning we can sell them only in certain 
parts of the country, mainly’ in the North 
and East. 


After the War, when at length the quality 
of our products again comes completely 
under our own control, we shall make our 
post-war products to our pre-war standards. 
Unhurriedly, as the right materials come into 
the country, we shall again. produce Black 
Magic, Chocolate Crisp and the others — and 
sell them from Penzance to the Pentland 
Firth. And that’s a promise. 


ROWNTREES 
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AN ESSENTIAL 
OF WARTIME DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two vitamins 
without which it is impe-sible to maintain 
health. They are ‘protective’ vitamin A and 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, unfortunately, 
they are not always readily obtainable in 
a wartime diet. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut Oil — one 
of the richest natural sources of these vita: 
mins — will build up your resistance and 
stamina and prove of inestimable value 
during this fifth winter of war. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 
CAPSULES— PER BOTTLE OF 100 — 8/6 
LIQUID— PER PHIAL—ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2/- 
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Sources of Revenue 


What are the revenue sources of the republics? They 
are grants from the All-Union Budget. These grants take 
the form of commissions for the local collection of taxes 
done by the financial machinery of the Republican Govern- 
ments. Thus the republics receive 10 per cent of the 
income tax collected by them; 90 per cent of the taxes 
is transmitted to Moscow. Only Tadjik, Armenia and the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic retain the full 100 per cent of 
the tax. The republics also receive a 25 per cent commission 
on agricultural taxes, 5 per cent of loans raised by them 
and unspecified percentages of the turnover tax. But a very 
high proportion of the sums sent to Moscow is reinvested 


-in the heavy industries of the republics, and in some 


republics money thus invested may much exceed the sums 
transferred to the centre. Apart from this, the republics 
also receive 25 per cent of the income of the machine 
tractor stations. 

The. republican budgets, in their turn, consist of two 
parts: the Budget of the Republic and the local budgets. 
Union republics consist of “ autonomous” republics and 
autonomous regions with their own administrative 
machinery. The autonomous (but not “ independent”) 
areas make their local budgets and receive grants from the 
Commissariat of Finance of their republic. In some 
instances such grants absorb a fairly high proportion of 
a republic’s revenue, for instance, more than one-fourth 
of the Russian Republican Budget and nearly one-half of 
the Ukraine’s and Byelorussia’s budget. Nominally, the 
principle of decentralisation has .been applied very con- 
sistently, though the real relation between the various 
Commissariats of Finance is characterised by the highest 
possible degree of centralisation. 

The crucial: feature is the total financial and economic 
control of all key industries by Moscow. There has, how- 
ever, been no evidence of any basic opposition to that 
control from the various republics. The view that planned 
economy and intensive development of heavy industries 
require control and co-ordination from the centre has never 
been challenged since the beginning of the experiment in 
planning. 

Finally, an interesting point in the Budget decrees of the 


Supreme Soviet is the instruction to the Council of People’s 


Commissars of the USSR to “consider the budgets of 
Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia for 1944.” 


Shorter Notices 


‘* An Atlas-History of the Second Great War.’’ By J. F. 
Horrabin. Vol. VIII, January to August, 1943. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 


‘* The Oxford War Atlas.’’ By Jasper H. Stembridge. 
Vol. II, September 1, 1941 to January 1, 1943. Oxford 
University Press. 


The first of these atlas histories is an old favourite. Mr 
Horrabin’s maps of the different campaigns of the war, in- 
cluding the air offensive on Germany, have now reached an 
eighth volume and are still unrivalled in their clarity. This 
volume also contains the usual diagrams showing some of 
the economic aspects of the war. Of particular interest are 
those illustrating the Budget White Papers’ estimates of 
national income and expenditure and one comparing price 
movements in the two Great Wars. 


The Oxford War Atlas is only in its second volume and 
therefore has to cover a great many more campaigns. This 
has inevitably led to a certain amount of overcrowding, 
especially by comparison with Mr Horrabin’s austerity of 
outline, but in spite of this handicap Mr Stembridge has 
been able to give a very complete pictorial history of the 
fighting in the. different theatres of the war. He also goes n 
for economic diagrams, but here again the long period which 
the Atlas covers detracts somewhat from their value. At this 
stage of the war, for instance, a comparison of the raw 
material position of the United Nations and the Axis seems 
out of date and unreal. There is, moreover, an error in the 
diagrams of Britain’s war effort which should not go wee 
rected. The impression is given that 23} million out © 
the 33 mill‘on people aged 14-65 are either in the forces oF 
in direct war work, whereas this figure includes all those @ 
full time work and covers those still following their peace 
time occupations. The 10 million whom Mr Stembridg¢ 
illustrates as in “ other (i.e., non-war) occupations ” are part- 
time workers and housewives. 
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Outlook for Tobacco 


T OBACCO, with beer, the “ pictures” (and, one might 
add, newspapers) has been one of Britain’s official 
circenses in this war—the morale-sustainers, the conventional 
necessity whose sale without ration book or points has been 
permitted by the authorities on a scale equal to or ex- 
ceeding the pre-war level. The state has taken its quid pro 
quo from these favoured industrics, and where tobacco is 
concerned, the levy has been particularly heavy. The Ex- 
chequer has not been content merely to slice off all in- 
creased profits under EPT: it has multiplied special taxa- 


tion by customs and excise duties and, in addition, has in-* 


sisted on the industry’s financing from its own resources 
the increased value of the heavy tobacco stocks which it 
has maintained by virtue of the Government’s own arrange- 
ments. 

Slawuiieions, even under these handicaps, the tobacco 
industry has scaled new heights of prosperity and gone 
far, ostensibly, to vindicate its claim to be the rarest of 
all trades, the demand for whose product is, within all 
limits so far reached, completely inelastic—or even “ in- 
versely elastic,’ since consumption has actually risen 
despite all wartime price increases. This, naturally, has en- 
hanced the appeal to the investor of. representative shares in 
an industry with a long pre-war record of efficiency, good 
labour relations, high earning power and compact organisa- 
tion, Are there any less pleasing possibilities, however, in 
the post-war picture? That is the question which the 
present article sets out to answer. 

The wartime position is clear enough. The tobacco duty 
was raised immediately before the war, and has been in- 
creased no fewer than four times subsequently. Before the 
first of the two budgets of 1939 it stood at 9s. 6d. a pound; 
the present figure is 33s.°6d. From the viewpoint of succes- 
sive Chancellors of the Exchequer, this draconian policy 
has amply justified itself. Before the last war, the yield 
on tobacco taxation was £17 million. In 1939-40 it was 
nearly £118 million and in 1942-43 (with a duty 6s. below 
the present level), tobacco produced £304 million for the 
Exchequer. In the quinquennium before 1914 retained im- 
ports of tobacco averaged 93 million lbs a year. Between 
1934 and 1938, they averaged 1773 million lbs, During this 
war, consumption figures given by the Chancellor have 
shown a rise from 190 million Ibs in 1940-41 to 236 million 
Ibs in 1941-42 with a slight setback to 229 million lbs in 
1942-43 after the raising of the duty by 57 per cent in the 
budget of April, 1942. In terms of the latest available figures 
consumption is nearly two-and-a-half times as large as it 
was thirty years ago, although the duty is ten times as high. 

During those thirty years, the ordinary stock of the Im- 
— Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and on has 


(All figures shown free of income-tax.) 


Profits After 


. | Earned for 
Years (to October 31) | Pref. Divs. 


Ordinary 


attained an investment status which, among purely British 


‘ equities, is almost unrivalled, and certainly surpassed by 


none, The company, originally formed in 1901 as a merger 
of most of the largest and oldest established British tobacco 
concerns to meet a challenge from the American manu- 
facturers, has shared its growing market with a number of 
competitors (some of whom have risen to major status) 


’ without losing its position as the most powerful organisa- 


tion in the industry, or suffering any but temporary set- 
backs to the growth of its profit-earning power—even in 
the fiercest phase of the “ coupon war” in the early 1930’s. 





Its wartime profits trend is not readily discernible, on a 
first inspection, from its annual published figures, which the 
company (whose accounts until quite recently have been 
among the least informative in the gamut of British con- 
cerns) has been accustomed to show only after deduction 
of income-tax. Seven years’ published profits, earnings and 
dividends are given in the preceding column. 

The figures as they stand suggest that there has been 
a considerable fall in earning power since the war. That 
impression, however, is wholly erroneous. In its latest 
accounts the company has broken with tradition by reveal- 
ing the amount of its provision for income-tax. This con- 
firms the view that, although the company’s income in- 
cludes dividends from concerns operating outside the 
United Kingdom, the amount of Dominion income-tax 
relief is very small and, for broad comparisons, can be 
disregarded. If the figures in the preceding table are grossed 
up, at the standard income-tax rates applicable to each 
period, the resulting picture is very different: — 

(Figures subject to income-tax.) 

Profits After 
| Pref. Divs. 


Paid on 
Ordinary 


Larned for | 
Ordinary | 
| 
| 
| 


Years (to October 31) 


(£000) 
13,200 
13,€00 
14,400 
14,000 
14,200 
14,300 . 
14,700 . | 


After making allowance for the steep rise in tax since 1937; 
it will be seen that the earnings and dividend record of 
Imperial Tobacco have been extraordinarily stable through- 
out the war; that profits in the three war years 1940-42 
were somewhat above the average for the three immediate 
pre-war years 1937-39; and that for the latest year, 1943, 
they have shown a slight but appreciable further rise. If 
the 1938 profits are represented by 100, those for other 
years come out as follows : — 


1940 103 1942 
106 1941 104 1943 


Dividends have been virtually stabilised around 35 per 
cent, subject to tax, throughout the war period. Altogether, 
the remarkable stability of the gross figures suggests either 
that EPT has imposed a very effective upper limit on dis- 
tributable earnings or that the directors of Imperial 
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Tobacco, as a matter of policy, bring into the holding 
company’s accounts by way of dividends from subsidiaries 
only as much of the latter’s earnings as they have pre- 
viously determined to dispose of, coram publico. Both 
explanations may hold: until the company decides to fol- 
‘low the advice in the latest series of recommendations of 
the Council of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and 
includes a consolidated profit and loss account with its 
annual report, stockholders will have no means of knowing 
what the group’s earning power is. It seems entirely safe 
to assume, however, that, before all taxation, Imperial 
profits are certainly no lower than in pre-war days, and 
may well be appreciably higher. 

The ordinary stock units, at 159s. 43d., yield 4. 392, per 
cent gross, which for a company with Imperial Tobacco’s 
record is not unduly low. Indeed, it appears to include quite 
a fair allowance for postwar contingencies, and, undoubtedly, 
some allowance under that head is necessary. The tobacco 
trade itself does mot share the popular view that con- 
sumers’ demand is virtually inelastic. The rise in consump- 
tion during the war has owed a good deal to special war- 
time factors, including higher incomes and the nervous 
strain which wartime factors like longer working hours and 
greater personal danger impose on large numbers of people. 
Even so, the increase of 10s. a pound in the tobacco duty 
in the 1942 Budget was followed by a decline in per capita 
consumption from 5.02 to 4.87 lbs., and it remains to be 
seen what effect the further rise of 6s. in the duty last year 
has had. The Chancellor’s interest and the i justry’ s in 
this matter are not identical, The Exchequer is satisfied 
if a higher duty brings in a higher total revenue; the 
industry is concerned with the residue left over after it has 
handed on the Treasury’s share of the total proceeds of 
each packet. The latest Imperial figures do not in them- 
selves suggest any serious setback to consumption last year, 
but rather the reverse. Nevertheless, as alternative attrac- 
tions become available, and especially if there is any signifi- 
cant fall in workers’ earnings after the war, it may be im- 
possible to ignore the implication of the fact that, with 
cigarettes selling at 2s. 4d. for 20, a smoker of, say, any- 
‘thing between 100 to 150 a week, whose weekly wage is, 
say, £6, may hesitate before allowing as much as 10 to 16 
per cent of his income to go up in smoke. Tobacco share- 
holders, certainly, would not welcome any further increase 
in the duty in the forthcoming Budget. 

The Government’s fiscal policy, with the stock-carrying 
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arrangements: imposed on the industry, has involved a 
strain on its finances in another way. Before the war, Im- 
perial Tobacco’s balance-sheet was exceptionally liquid. In 
its 1937 balance-sheet, stock in trade was valued at just 
under £36 million, and the company had Government and 
other marketable securities, loans to corporations, etc., and 
cash, to a total of over £11 million. At the date of the last 
balance-sheet, however, stock in trade was nearly £51 
million, securities, loans and cash had fallen to £23 mil- 
lion and the company had a bank overdraft of over {11 
million. The group, obviously, has substantial amounts at 
stake as a result of Government policy, and it may be 
worth asking whether some kind of guarantee against pos- 
sible future loss from conditions outside the company’s 
control might not reasonably be requested. 

On a long view, the prosperity of the British tobacco 
industry appears as reasonably well assured as anything 
can be. Tobacco smoking, to its devotees, is not easily shaken 
off. Unquestionably, there are more smokers in th:s country 
to-day than ever before, and the great majority of the war- 
time increase in their numbers will be retained in days 
of peace. But the increase in taxation has been so steep, 
and retail selling prices, now, are consequently so high, 


. that some fresh stimulus to total demand may well be 


required if consumption under peacetime conditions is to 
remain anywhere near 5 Ibs. per head. Such a stimulus 
might come from a lowering of the duty, and there will 
certainly be considerable pressure for this when the time 
for lowering indirect taxation burdens come. ‘Past experi- 
ence, however, is not very encouraging ; the history of ‘both 
the beer and tobacco duties, in fact, seems to suggest that 
they go up by yards and come down, if at all, by inches. 
In the past, the impressive rises in tobacco profits have 
followed major developments, like the “invention ” of the 


cigarette and, later, the growth of smoking among women. 


The scope for further. changes of this order now appears 
thuch more limited, and any future increase may be depen- 
dent on more intensive exploitation of a market which now, 
probably, includes virtually all the potential “smoking 
population ” of the country. Despite all impressions to the 
contrary, that is likely to be a development in which the 
price factor will play a considerable part. In the last resort, 
the industry’s future may be bound up with the prospect 
of at least a moderate reduction in the tobacco duty— 
and that may involve decidedly hard future bargaining 
with the Treasury. 


Business Notes 


Looted Gold 


The British, United States and Soviet Governments 
have this wezk issued a stern warning to neutral countries 
not to accept gold from Germany in payment for debts 
owing by that country. In view of the well-established fact 
that the Axis countries have looted the gold reserves found 
in all occupied countries, 

the Treasury formally declares that it does not and will not 
recognise the transference of a title to the looted gold which 
the Axis at any time holds or has disposed of in the world 
markets. It further declares that it will be the policy of the 
Treasury not to buy any gold presently located outside the 
British Empire from any country which has not broken 
relations with the Axis or from any country which after the 
date of this announcement acquires gold from any country 
which has not broken relations with the Axis, unless and 
until the Treasury is fully satisfied that such gold is not gold 
which was acquired directly or indirectly from the Axis 
powers, or is not gold which any such country has been or 
is enabled to release as a result of the acquisition of gold 
directly or indirectly from the Axis powers. 
In other words, the onus of proof that gold held by neutral 
countries is “clean” will rest with the holders. Unless 
they can satisfy the Allied Powers on this score, they may 
’ find themselves at best with a frozen gold holding and, at 
worst, with an asset liable to legal claims for restitution of 


stolen property. 
* 


It is known that at the outbreak of the war Germany 
held the equivalent of about $200 million of gold, in- 
cluding the metal taken from Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
The sale of the whole of this reserve has been accurately 
traced, and it follows that any additional sales of gold by 


Germany must consist of gold looted since the outbreak 
of the war. A certain amount of Belgian gold was obtained, 
thanks to the complicity of the Vichy authorities, and, 
more recently, some £30 million of Italian gold has been 
transferred to Germany. The principal neutral countries 
have, for some time past, seen the red light in this problem 
of gold traffic with the Axis and have been’ very careful 
not to accept gold in payment for commercial debts. 
Sweden has endeavoured to maintain a strict balance in its 
commercial transactions with Germany, and Switzerland 
has only accepted gold where such payment is prescribed, 
as, for example, for all international Red Cross payments. 
Portugal has accepted a considerable amount of gold from 
Germany in preference to seeing its clearing credits in- 
creasing, and is a country where the warning uttered by 
the Allied Powers may be needed. One of the results of 
the Allied move may be to create a special market in tainted 
gold, all gold being so regarded except specific bars covered 
by an Allied certificate of purity. The problem is one of 
exceptional complexity, given the ease with which gold 
bars can be re-melted and with which earmarkings in 
neutral markets can be effected. It cannot be tackled with 
hopes of complete success in tracing all looted gold. The 


_ best approach to its solution is that which has been chosen, 


namely, that of placing the onus of proof about the 
innocence of the gold on the neutral holder. 


x * * 


Feeding the Sparrows 


The bulk of the month of February has passed without 
producing any change of real importance in the general 
trend of stock exchange quotations. The rise in the curve 
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of both industrial equity and fixed interest prices has tended 
to flatten out still further, but it has continued. Outside 
these two classes, there have been substantial fluctuations in 
most speculative sections, with a rather marked recovery 
in Brazilian bonds. In view of the many uncertainties and 
the rather small volume of business, it is sufficiently remark- 
able that prices should rise at all. Some, of course, have 
fallen and the meagre net improvement is a resultant of a 
continuance of quite considerable adjustments such as 
occurred in January. According to some sections of the 
market, the relative stability of prices is due to the fact 
that the selling comes mainly from large investors who are 
prepared to lighten their commitments provided they can 
do so without depressing prices. This view receives some 
support from the circumstance that most of the price move- 
ments, whether up or down, are in market leaders and 
that the lesser known shares, which incidentally give higher 
yields, attract an even smaller proportion of the total business 
than is usually the case. The view that conditions are 
governed by the sales of large investors does not, however, 
explain the rising trend, unless the large investor is putting 
his money back into the market, which conflicts with the 
hypothesis of reduced commitments. Whether the rise can 
be expected td continue, even at the recent reduced rate, 
is a matter of some doubt in view of the general develop- 
ment of the war and of the approaching Salute the Soldier 
savings campaign, which will momentarily distract attention 
‘from existing securities. F 
* * * 


Profits—No Change 


The latest computation of industrial profits (given in 
detail on page 290) shows that the last quarter of 1943 
brought no significant change in the story of the last three 
years. There is a further modest increase in gross profits»; 
Table I shows that 550 fourth quarter companies raised 
their gross profits from £57,489,000 to £61,634,000 in the 
latest year. But this 7 per cent increase seems to be 
primarily due to a further slight relaxation of the austere 
reserve policy of 1941, when many items of wartime cost 
could only be estimated on a basis which has since proved 
over-cautious. The bulk of the increase has been set aside 
to free reserves and other savings, and although about £1} 
million (subject to deduction of tax) has been added to 
ordinary dividends, the equity shareholder has actually 
received a smaller proportion of gross profits. As yet, the 
record of gross profits earned by companies whose account- 
ing periods ended in 1943 is less than half complete ; 1,106 


reports have come in to date, showing a 3 per cent increase © 


in gross profits from £123,768,000 to £128,575,000. But 
this result, and the rise in the index of gross profits in 
Table III (which is based on it) to the wartime record of 
104.0, must be regarded as provisional. These figures refer 
.to gross profits; the corresponding figures for reported 


profits (Tables IV and VI) on which shareholders, stock-. 


brokers and most financial commentators base their views, 
show little enough movement. Table V gives the record 
of earnings and dividends (on a gross basis) for the whole 
of 1943. Ordinary shareholders have in fact fared slightly 
better ; they received 57.7 per cent of available profits 
(against 56.8 per cent) ; earnings on their capital represented 
14.5 per cent against 13.9 per cent, and ordinary dividends 
were correspondingly increased from 10 per cent to 10.6 
per cent. Compared with the inflation of other incomes, 
such increases are of little consequence. 


* * * 


Shipowners’ Views 


The annual report of the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom and the annual address of its president 
—delivered on Thursday by Sir Leighton Seager—represent 
the views of a large proportion of the shipping industry. 
This year they are of special significance in that they reflect 
the industry’s yiews on post-war problems. Both the report 
and the address emphasise three points. First, a large and 
efficient mercantile marine will continue to be essential to 
this country. Sir Leighton Seager expressed the view that 
large though the British merchant fleet was before the war, 
it should be larger still in peace if, as he hopes, there will 
be an expansion in the volume of international trade. The 
report suggests that, while in the ocean trades the problem 
is largely one of replacing liners and tramps, a determined 
_ effort should be made to increase the volume of the smaller 

vessels engaged in the coasting and near Continental trades. 
Secondly, both the address and the report stress the advan- 
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tages of private enterprise in British shipping. But, sug- 
gests the report, 
it has a right to ask, even when demanding the fulles: 
measure of freedom compatible with national needs, that it 
shall not, alone and unaided, have to fight against state- 
subsidised foreign competition, if that should recur, nor ye 
struggle to maintain its services in a market flooded with 
surplus ships built for the purpose of war. 
Sir Leighton Seager holds that it may be necessary for the 
Government to provide, or to assist shipping companies t 
obtain, any capital in addition to their own funds that ship- 
owners may need for the replacement of tonnage. He stressed 
the need for collaboration with other maritime nations to 
secure international standards of conditions, of remunera- 
tion, of fair trading, and of safety of life at sea. Thirdly. 
both the report and the president restate the claim of 
shipowners for participation in post-war air transport. The 
industry holds the view that air transport should be allowed 
to develop through private enterprise with only “such 
governmental regulation as is necessary to avoid redundancy 
and ensure efficiency and safety.” Two groups—the lines 
interested in the South American trade, and the Coastal! 
and Continental shipping companies—have already an- 
nounced their intention to operate air services through 
separate companies “where the necessary consents and 
machines can be obtained.” The three remaining groups— 
the North Atlantic, the Eastern and the African—are ex- 
pected soon to declare their intentions. 


x x * 


Railway Revenue and Distributions 


Pending any further light which may be shed on the 
position by the full accounts, it appears that the net 
revenue of the four main line railways was appreciably 
more than £2,000,000 in excess of their shares under the 
pool, showing a net rise on the year of £144,000 odd to 
£40,283,000. In addition, the LNER, which suffered a fall 
in net revenue from normal sources, made £135,000 odd 
on the sale of investments. It was this which enabled 
it to raise its dividend on the second contingent preference 
by one-eighth point to 23? per cent. As already announced, 
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Great Western and LMS pay the same, while Southern’s 
net figure rose by rather more than enough to cover the 
additional } point on the deferred stock. LPTB, however, 
which is paying a further } per cent on its “C” stock, 
does so in part out of an adjustment of 1940 met revenue 
and in part by a draft on the amount carried forward to 
the credit of “C” stock interest fund. The details for 
the five lines are set out below: 





esgic eneegeiee pyaar. ae. oe 
Year’s Net Change 
Revenue | in Year 


Cost | To Res. 
of Div. | and Carry 
Increases | Forward 
{ 


Other 


| Share 
Revenue 


in Pool 











£'000 | £'000 | £000 

















£000 | £7000 | £'000 














GW. . 6,671 6900 | 4 72 a ae ee hall 
LMS.. 14,750 | 15,686 | + 96-0 ot a | 
LNER 10,136 | 10655 | — 45-2 | 4135-4 82-7 | 2016 
Southern 6,6 6,999 | + 86-0 | 187 | Dr. 4-4 
Total... | 38,165 | 40,284 | +144-1 | +135-4 | 161-4 | 5976 
L.P.T.Bt.| 4636 | 4658 |t— 19-7 | + 57-5 64-2 | Dr. 20-8 
6 | 576 -8 


Total... | 42,821 | 44,942 | +126-4 | +192-9 | 225- 


"t Reduced by £179,000, estimated saving on conversion of “‘ T.F.A.” stock. 


It may be doubted how valuabie the above figures are 
as a guide to the actual position of the companies. In 
most cases the fluctuations in the net revenue are due to 
adjustments in the controlled revenues. The reports of the 
LMS and Great Western reveal only trifling changes in 
excluded revenues. But, whatever the nature of these 
adjustments, it is clear that existing payments have little 
or no connection with what will be available for distribution 
under peace-time conditions. Two years ago the yields on 
the “equities” of the main line companies were, on the 
whole, over II per cent, with the distributions at a lower 
level than to-day. Now they range from rather over 83 
for “Berwick” second preference to almost a point less 
for Great Western ordinary, with Transport “C” giving 
a return of just over 4% per cent. Despite the very sharp 
fall in yield on the main line securities, the return is still 
very high, a reflection of the uncertain future of the railways 
in the post-war scheme of transport. 


x * * 


Claim to Independence 


The British Rayon Federation, whith includes all 
sections of the rayon industry, from the producers of rayon 
yarn and staple fibre to the merchant converters, reacted 
strongly to the proposal of the Cotton Board Committee that 
the post-war Cotton Board should include in its “con- 
stituency ” firms “wholly or partly engaged in spinning 
rayon staple fibre, weaving rayon yarns, finishing rayon goods 
and merchanting rayon goods.” It puts in a strong claim for 
independence. 

There seems no parallel in any other important country 
for the principle that the policy of one large textile industry 
should be determined by an authority dominated by another 
such industry. The United States, Germany, Italy, Japan, all 
had large cotton industries long before the advent of rayon ; 
in none of them is the rayon industry subject to the direction 
or control of a predominating cotton authority. 

This claim to independence is undoubtedly justified in 
principle ; it would be most unfortunate if the development 
of a new and expanding industry were cramped by an old 
and declining one. The apprehensions of the rayon industry, 
whether justified or not, can be readily understood. The 
production of rayon and staple fibre is mainly a chemical 
process, and because of its chemical basis the industry is 
not only capable of great expansion, but is subject to constant 
and far-reaching changes resulting from the progress of 
chemical knowledge. Hitherto, as the report of the Federa- 
tion points out, the rayon yarn and staple fibre produced in 
this country has had to be made in forms appropriate for 
manipulation on existing machines ; while supplies of these 
are likely to continue, there will be a growing need for 
machinery specially designed to suit the fibres. In other 
words, the rayon industry should be allowed to develop freely 
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if its technical possibilities are to be fully realised at lowest 
cost. Even now, the manipulation of rayon is by no means 
confined to the machinery or area of the cotton industry. 
The users of rayon include the wool industry of Yorkshire 
and other areas, the Irish‘linen industry, the silk industries 
of Cheshire, Staffordshire and elsewhere, the hosiery, warp 
knitting and circular knitting industries of the Midlands, 
the lace industry, the ribbon and smallware trades, the 
furnishing fabric industry ; the use of rayon is growing in 
the tyre industry and extending in the manufacture of 
carpets and in electrical insulation. It is realised, however, 
that during the period of transition from a war to a peace 
economy the cotton and rayon industries will have problems 
in common which should be dealt with—as during the war— 
by a single executive authority. But ultimately the rayon 
industry wishes to pursue its own path. 


* * * 


Research in Industry 


The spate of reports on applied research in industry 
issued by trade and professional organisations is encourag- 
ing. It reflects a more progressive attitude towards the 
problems of production and marketing. There is a danger, 
however, that words may not be followed by deeds on the 
scale required if British productivity is to be raised to the 
needed height. Although the Government can do much 


to stimulate and assist research—as, in fact, it is doing— | 


the main responsibility will continue to fall upon industry 
itself, through individual and collective research. Some 
industries, indeed, are fully alive to the need for overhaul- 
ing and expanding their research facilities, but others still 
show little sign of making plans commensurate with their 
needs. In many industries, the problem is not one of spend- 
ing a little more on research in the “ backroom,” but of 
assigning to it the part and status in the organisation that 
it ‘deserves. 
* x * 


Coalowner’s Sound Advice 


In a statement issued with the annual accounts of the - 


Bolsover Colliery Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr 
N. B. Brooks, emphasised strongly the need for technical 
reorganisation in the coal-mining industry. 

It is an urgent necessity that its structure should be ex- 
amined and re-designed where necessary to meet the demands 
which will be made upon it. To achieve this, past prejudice 
must be swept aside, and maximum efficiency with the mini- 
mum of delay must be the guiding principle... Our own 
opinion is that the number of undertakings must be sub- 
stantially reduced, and that this should be effected by suitable 
amalgamations. It is our hope that coalowners as a body 
will publicly declare their acceptance of this principle, and 
their intention to apply it. 

Technical reorganisation is the only solution of the coal 
problem, the only way to combine high wages and good 
profits with cheap coal. It is encouraging to find this solu- 
tion advocated by the chairman of one of the biggest colliery 
undertakings in Great Britain. The record of the Bolsover 
Colliery Company gives additional weight to his forthright 
advice. Wages are relatively high ; in 1943 the average wage 
per shift of coal-getters was £1 14s. 7d., equivalent to more 
than £10 a week on the basis of six shifts. Profits are also 
good ; they have shown a steady increase during the thirties, 
and have enabled the company to pay regular dividends— 
these amounted to 15 per cent on the ordinary shares during 
the past five years—besides putting aside substantial 
amounts for development, a feature of its policy. The cause 
of the company’s prosperity is to be found in the success- 
ful application of the policy of technical reorganisation 
which its chairman advocates for the industry as a whole ; 
its output per man-shift greatly exceeds that of the in- 
dustry as a whole. No doubt the conditions for mechanisa- 
tion are not equally favourable at all other collieries ; but 
this merely strengthens the case for the concentration of 
production. Will the industry as a whole heed the advice 
of Mr Brooks and voluntarily redesign its structure “with 
the minimum of delay”? 


* * * 


Design in Industry . 


Industrial design has been a neglected art in this 
country, but recently there has been evidence that its im- 
portance is being recognised. Apart from improving the 
quality of the finished product, design can help to cut costs 
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and raise wages by increasing the productivity of labour. 
In essence, the job of the industrial designer is to produce 
an article in such a way that its prime virtue is its fitness 
for purpose. He pays attention to the appearance of the 
article, but his success in making his design beautiful 
depends on how far it embodies his first principle. Sim- 
plicity is his watchword. Wartime experience in all branches 
of industry has revealed the advantages of good designing. 
To take an example from civilian goods alone, utility furni- 
ture (apart from the raw materials used) is better in appear- 
ance than pre-war furniture of comparable price. Clothing 
and pottery, too, have been forced to pay more careful 
attention to design. The education of public taste has 
quickened with the results of wartime necessity, The im- 
proved appearance which accompanies simplification of 
design has been welcomed. It is realised that design is a 
factor which has a part to play in reducing prices and 
bringing semi-luxuries within reach of all who want them. 
Cheapness need not in the future be synonymous with bad 
design and ugly appearance. The cost of design is a negligi- 
ble item when spread over a large number of units. English 
industrial design lags behind that of America and other 
countries. Too little attention has been paid to the subject 
by industrialists. In America the profession of industrial 
design consultant is an established one whose services are 
considered vital. The consultant is able to turn his hand to 
any product—he.is not a specialist in any one industry— 
and his work may range from motor-cars ‘to clocks. In 
England no such profession exists, although efforts are 
being made to establish a chair of industrial design at a 
university. Designers are an integral part of industry, and 
their services should be used to a far greater extent than 
in the past. They can play an important part in revitalising 


‘ production for the home and export markets. 


x x * 


For Residents Only 


Parana Plantations have now concluded negotiations 
for the sale of their two Brazilian subsidiaries, of which 
they are the holding company, to financial interests within 
that country. If shareholders agree, the purchase price will 
be £1,620,000. This sum, together with net liquid assets 
of £307,000, is sufficient to ensure the repayment of the 
company’s shares at par, with a margin to spare for 
expenses. It cannot be considered other than satisfactory 
that the 5s. shares, which for the last ten years have 
fluctuated in a speculative manner at prices usually well 
below par, and sinking as low as 3d. in 1939, should at 
least be redeemed at their original value. It also seems clear 
that the terms of repayment in the case of this private 
company are surprisingly better than those which could be 
obtained, under the recent settlement, for holders of official 
Brazilian bonds. But cause for congratulation ends there, 
and it is hard to judge how far the price is a’ reasonable 
one for the assets of the land company and the railway 
company. For many years their accounts showed a con- 
siderable deficit, but there has been a fair improvement 
since the introduction of a reorganisation scheme in 1937, 
and in 1942 there was a figure of earned for ordinary 
for the parent company of 3.2 per cent, which fell back, 
however, to one of 0.1 per cent for the year to June 30, 
1943: The company has never paid a dividend, but it seems 
likely that it has reached the stage where its activities 
warrant some return, which would, however, be handi- 
capped, perhaps fatally, by the incidence of local restrictions 
and the weight of double taxation. The real reason for 
advising the voluntary liquidation is, in fact, summed up 
by the directors who point out that: 


While no less impressed by the intrinsic merits of the 
Properties than when the company was formed, they have 
been led _by political and financial developments of recent 
years, which could not have been anticipated, to revise their 
estimates of the value of the properties as an investment to 
non-residents in Brazil. 

The sting of this statement lies in the phrase “non- 
residents in Brazil.” It is a poor comment on international 
-operation in industrial development that it should be 
Possible to congratulate investors on suffering no worse a 
fate than the loss of-all return on their capital for almost 
twenty years. 


* * * 
Building Labour 


In earlier articles in The Economist, the importance 


has been stressed of increasing the productivity of the 
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Vitamins are physical substances that can be seen, touched 
and tasted. Here you see, magnified about thirty times, crystals 
of Vitamin C (I-ascorbic acid). 


CLOSE-UP 
OF A VITAMIN 


MONG the uninforméd, vitamins are conceived to be 

anything from a mere meaningless word, coined to 
bemuse the unscientific mind, to a quality (like volatility, 
for example) or even a function—anything, that is, but 
physical matter that can be seen, touched and tasted. But 
vitamins are actual physical substances. 


Above is a photomicrograph of Vitamin C (l-ascorbic 
acid), a colourless, water-soluble, crystalline substance, 
magnified thirty times. This substance was synthesized by 
Haworth in England and Reichstein in Switzerland in 
1933, and is now produced on an industrial scale by Roche 
Products Limited. 


Perhaps the most important advance of recent years in 
applied dietetics is the achievement of the organic chemist, 
who, working in collaboration with the pharmaceutical 
industry, has made large-scale production of vitamins 
possible. 

Since 1912, when Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins’ 
writings and work adduced convincing evidence for the 
necessity of the “accessory food factors” (vitamins), not 

ES 3  =only inthe maintenance 

fa 6Of_=health, but of life 

itself, progress has been 
rapid. 

Take a single exam- 
ple. Only ten years ago 
the available supply of 
synthetic Vitamin C(or 
ascorbic acid) was con- 
tained in a laboratory 
test-tube. {Today Vita- 
min C is synthesized 
on a large industrial 
scale. 


Roche research 
chemists and _ their 
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Beitein, vitamine are synthesized by the Collaborators _accom- 
ton. As nature builds up these chemical plished this important 


compounds, so does the chemist. task. Today tons of 
Vitamin C are produced in Roche chemical plants every 
month. Many elaborate processes are involved, taking 
many weeks from start to finish. 


To this vast production many brave men already owe their 
lives. In the last war, during the siege of Kut, General 
Townsend had nearly 1,100 cases of scurvy among his 
fighting troops. In this war, during the siege of Tobruk, 
our men, although deprived of the natural sources of 
Vitamin C (fresh fruit and vegetables), received synthetic 
Vitamin C to make good their loss. 


Vitamins Bi, Bz, C, E and K (analogue) are now all 
synthesized in this country by Roche. To meet the needs 
of the nation, many of these vitamins are produced on a 
large scale. Roche have changed the gramme in the test- 
tube to a ton in the industrial plant. Scientific knowledge, 
technical ability and the most modern chemical engineering 
have made this possible. 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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building industry, if post-war housing needs are to be .ade- 
quately met. There has so far been little indication from the 
operatives’ side of a realisation of what this means, or any 
concrete suggestions of how it could be achieved. Building 
workers tend to cling rather tenaciously to their craft 
traditions, of which they are justifiably proud, and to regard 
bricks and mortar as the main ingredients of a housing pro- 
gramme. The British building operative could learn a great 
deal from a study of the methods used in the United States. 
Although wages of craftsmen are more than three times 
as high as in this country, the cost of building is not appre- 
ciab'y higher and average output per man-hour is greater. 
The Bossom Mission was particularly impressed with the 
interest which the American operative took in his output, the 
full use he made of the better organisation and tools pro- 
vided, and the various schemes in existence for encouraging 
incentive and good craftsmanship. It is necessary to en- 
courage similar interest and adaptability among building 


operatives in this country, quite apart from any incentive - 


which may be provided through piece-rates. Building labour 
has gained important advances since the war, and one of the 
most important steps has been its decasualisation. Between 
the two wars an average of about 15 per cent of 
the labour force were out of work. It seems likely 
that the unions will insist on the maintenance after the 
war of some form of the Essential Work Order, which 
provides a guaranteed week and payment for “ wet” time. 
Another wartime development has been the introduction 
of joint production committees on some building sites. But 
if these and other improvements are to be retained, build- 
ing operatives must accept the introduction of new methods 
and new materials, and discard any ideas that technical 
progress is their enemy. 


x * * 


The Cinema Empires 


In reply to a question in the House on Tuesday, Mr 
Dalton revealed that there has been a further development 
in limiting the expansion of the cinema empires. On this 
occasion it is Associated British Picture Corporation which 
has been asked to restrain its activities, but it must be 
admitted that the restraint imposed is not likely to prevent 
a very material further expansion in this group’s dominion. 
According to their own statement, they now own or control 
450 cinemas, while the corresponding figure for the Gaumont 
and Odeon groups together is 607. The terms of the new 
restriction are that ABPC shall not own or control, directly 
or indirectly, more cinemas operated in the United Kingdom 
than the companies controlled by Mr Rank, and that the 
ABPC “A” circuit cinemas, either in London or in the 
country as a whole, are not to exceed a figure agreed by the 
Board of Trade as corresponding to the effective booking 
strength of Mr Rank’s largest circuit either in London or in 
the country as a whole, respectively. It is impossible without 

‘inside knowledge to say exactly what limits are imposed by 
the latter provisions, but it is clear that there is room for 
very considerable further expansion by ABPC. The joint 
managing director of that group, Mr Max Milder, has, 
however, expressed the view that there will be no rush to 
achieve the permitted parity, but that the corporation may 
very well concentrate upon improving its existing houses. 
The idea of preventing monopoly by giving official sanction 
to two empires of equal size appears to contain certain 
dangers. The two empires have agreed not to combine, 
but it is difficult to see how they can be restrained from 
co-operating, if that policy should at some future date seem 
good to them. Ownership and overt control are not the sole 
factors in securing and extending empire over the exhibiting 
side of the cinema industry. There is also the question of 
bookings. Further, one side of the industry cannot usefully 
be considered in isolation from the others. Possibly, as the 
Earl of Selborne, Minister of Economic Warfare, said in 
the House of Lords on Wednesday, there is nothing to 
prevent this country from turning out films as first-class as 
those of any other country. The fact is that, hitherto, they 
have been few in number. It is for the sub-committee of the 
Films Council, which Mr Dalton has invited to look into 
the whole matter, to investigate and make recommendations 
designed to improve the quality and volume of the film 
industry’s output. 


* - * 
Chinese Exchange 


Further concessions announced this week in the rate at 
which certain remittances may be made to China draw 
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attention to the parlous state of the Chinese monetary 
situation. The official rate for the Chinese dollar has, since 
the beginning of 1942, held rigidly at 3.-3 13/2d. This 
rate of exchange, low though it be in relation to the former 
Shanghai parity, has long ago lost all touch with the pur- 
chasing power of the Chinese national currency. The offi- 
cial statistics show the Chungking cost of living index 
number in August last—the latest date for which figures 
are available—as 6,074, taking the first half of 1939 as equal 
to 100. In August, 1942, the figure stood at 2,249. The 
Chinese authorities are undoubtedly using the. printing 
press—or rather the planes which bring the new notes from 
abroad—as an instrument of taxation. If they can keep the 
measure of inflation and the cost of living rising by about 
10 per cent per month, they reckon to be keeping the situa- 
tion well under control. The latest evidence, however, sug- 
gests that this rate of price inflation is being steadily ex- 
ceeded. The result of this steep increase in the price level 
and of the rigid pegging of the exchange rate has been to 
create serious difficulties to those persons in Chungking 
whose purchasing power is derived from external remit- 
tances. The difficulties became sufficiently acute last autumn 
to call for a special exchange concession of 50 per cent 
on a large array of remittances from Great Britain to Chung- 
king. These included remittances to diplomatic, consular 
and military personnel, and a number of private remittances, 
including those to charities and newspaper correspondents. 
The further concessions recently announced double the 
discount on Chinese dollars for all remittances for persona! 
expenses of British employees in China, for emigrants’ 
remittances and for relief and charitable payments. For 
these payments, therefore, the effective rate of exchange 
becomes 143d. per dollar, or exactly half the official rate. Even 
this figure is completely out of touch with the true parity, 
which itself is changing almost daily and always in the same 
depreciating direction. The difficulties of the foreign com- 
munity in Chunking are partly eased by the use of United 
States dollar notes, which provide one of the principal 
means of remitting funds to Chungking. A very active 
black market in these notes operates in Chungking at rates 
far more unfavourable to the Chinese currency than the 
most liberal concession rates for remittances... There have 
been demands from Chungking that this market in United 


States currency should be suppressed, because it is alleged . 


that such operations are creating chaos in the Chinese 
monetary situation. This is to mistake the symptom for 
the cause. If the unregulated issue of paper money is con- 
tinued, the Chinese national currency may ultimately 
become worthless—a process for which the West provided 
some illuminating precedents after the last war. 


* *x x 


Montreal Debt Agreement 


Although full details are not yet available, it now appear: 
certain that the labours of the London Committee to secure 
fair treatment for holders of City of Montreal stocks have 
been successful at almost every point. Not only is there 4 
radical change in the position of the British investor as 
compared with that under the offer of two years ago, but 
the same is true, in some degree, of that of the Canadian 
and US holders, while the whole structure of the City’s 
finances has been placed on a surer basis. This is, of course, 
due in large measure to the fact that the lapse of time has 
improved the standing of the City’s credit, but that 1: 
an argument against taking hasty decisions without due 
consultation. The London Committee took their stand on 
the right of all investors to have the terms of their contracts 
taken into account in any composition with creditors which 
might prove necessary.. The three main points were, the 
repayment of debts as they fell due, the maintenance o! 
contractual rates of interest until maturity and full recogni- 
tion of the relative rights of different classes of stock to 
redemption, however much or little the actual date of final 
repayment might be deferred. All these points have now 
been conceded, and in this concession Montreal has recog- 
nised that there is real validity in what may sometimes 
appear to be the rather tiresome detail of London arrange- 
ments and that a contract, however intricate, must be 
honoured. Short of specific performance, which was never 
demanded, and subject to the details of the serial redemp- 
tion provisions being satisfactory, the Montreal settlement 
shows a respect for the rights of the individual contractors 
which is in striking contrast with several recent plans 0! 
foreign borrowers. © — 


(Continued on page 286) 
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CHARLES FRANCIS BRUSH(1849-1929) 


His outstanding work was in the field 








. of light, a subject, akin to life itself, 

se which still engages the seeker after 

or . . 

n- scientific truth, and awaits final 

5 definition. In his great old age he 
was described. as “A Pioneer of 
Light’. Could any epitaph be more 
honourable ? 
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TURBO-GENERATORS , TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR, A.C. and D.C. 
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BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND 





‘THIS brilliant American scientist interested 

himself in the study of gravitation and 
molecular physics, but his great obsession was 
electricity. He lived through the progressive 
stages of candle light, lamp light and gas light, 
and then he contributed the electric are lamp 
to the amenities of civilisation, bringing noon- 
day light at midnight to city squares, boulevards 
and broadways. His inventions include a 
dynamo, and he claimed the lead storage 
battery as one of his original conceptions. The 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., which 
bears his name, sprang directly from his 


activities, and has carried on the tradition of his 


pioneering through half‘a century of progress, 


” 





Y julia oe Wy 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 





MOTORS and GENERATORS, CONVERTORS, ELECTRIC TRUCKS, BUS and COACH BODIES 
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COMPANY MEETINGS - 


THE ECONOMIST 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS—SALES WELL MAINTAINED 
LORD DULVERTON’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, was 
held, on the 22nd instant, in Bristol, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Dulverton (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The secretary (Mr G. W. Anson) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditcrs’ report. 

The follow.ng is the statement by the 

i , which was circulated with the 
report and accounts and taken as read:— 

In the directors’ report you will have seen 
that we have had to record the death of two 
directors—Mr E. G. Mardon and Mr J. D. 
Macdonald. I must also refer to the death 
of Mr H. W. Gunn, the first secretary of 
the company and later its deputy-chairman, 
whose resignation from your board was men- 
tioned in my statement two years ago. 

Three new directors—Messrs A. G. 
Thomson, R. S. W. Clarke and B. H. 
Harrison—have recently been appointed. 
They have all for many years been 
actively engaged in the company’s business. 


ACCOUNTS 


I would draw your attention to the form 
in which the accounts are presented. Last 
year some alterations were made in con- 
formity with modern practice, and this 
year we have made further changes. In 
‘ particular, we have separated reserves and 
surplus from current liabilities and pro- 
visions: we show the provision made for 
income-tax beyond the liability for the 
current year:and we state the amount 
of income-tax charged on the accounts on 
profits for the year. For comparative pur- 
poses last year’s figures have been adjusted 
to the basis adopted for this year. 

On the balance-sheet the first important 
variation is in stock-in-trade, where this 
year’s figure is £7,012,714 more than last 
year. To a minor extent this is due to a 
rise in the price of leaf tobaccos ; but the 
major factor is the additional rate of duty 
imposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in April, 1943, bringing it to the 
formidable figure of 35s. 6d. per pound, 
compared with 9s. 6d. at the beginning of 
1939. As I explained last year, this means 
that duty-paid stocks carry a very much 
higher value. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Debtors are up by £4,987,353, the 
reason being the advance in prices caused 
by the increase in duty to which I have 
referred. a 

The tax reserve certificates, which at 
October 31, 1942, stood at £7,000,000, 
were surrendered during the year against 
our liabilities for taxation. 

balances and cash in hand show 
a reduction of £2,779,497, to which it will 
be more convenient to refer when I com- 
ment on the bank overdraft. . 

On the capital and liabilities side, cre- 
ditors, taxation, etc. are down by 
£2,180.488 owing mainly to the fact that 
our éstimated outstanding liability for ex- 
cess profits tax unpaid at October 31, 1943, 
was less than the corresponding figure at 
October 31, 1942. 

Bank overdraft appears at £11,373,I2!, 
against £7,500.000; but if we deduct from 
each of the two years’ figures the amount 
of bank balances an¢ cash: in hand it will 
be seen that the ret increase in our in- 
debtedness is £6,652.618. This increase, 
which would have been much greater if 
we had not used our tax reserve certificates 


to meet taxation liabilities, is the direct 
consequence of the increases in stocks and 
debtors, the reasons -for which I have 
already explained. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


In the profit and loss account the profit 
for the year appears at £15,562,242, an 
advance of £411,904 on last year’s figure. 
Against this are charged directors’ fees 
(£10,000), income-tax on profits for the 
year (£7,775,000) and an _ allocation 
£100,000 to widows and orphans’ benefit 
account. This account, set up in 1929, had 
almost become exhausted, and your direc- 
tors therefore have thought it prudent to 
replenish the account by the sum narued, 
with the result that (as shown in the 
balance-sheet) the account now stands at 
£131,622. The balance brought down at 
this stage is £7,677,242, to which must be 
added the balance brought forward from 
the previous year £1,701,032, making a 
total of £9,378,274. Out of this sum 
£500,000 has been transferred to general 
reserve (bringing it up to £10,000,000), 
leaving £8,878,274 available for distribu- 
tion. e pro sed disposition of this 
balance is clearly shown both in the direc- 
tors’ report and the accounts. 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


For many years past we have thought 
it well to mark our appreciation of the 
loyal and willing service of our employees 
both at home and abroad by a gift 
over and above the ordinary salary 
or wage. I am sure that once again 
stockholders will endorse the decision 
of your board to make a gift to the staff 
and workpeople of a sum equivalent to 
16 per cent. of the total salary or wage 
received from the company during the 
twelve months ended October 31, 
1943. The general conditions of the gift 
are the same as in previous years. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Our sales have been well maintained. Re- 
ference has already been made to the in- 
crease in the tobacco duty imposed in the 
Budget of April, 1943. That this fresh ad- 
dition has not resulted in a severe fall of 
consumption is due to three factors—the 
insistent demand of the public for our 
goods, the high wages now generally pre- 
vailing, and the curtailment of many other 
forms of expenditure. 

In previous years I have referred to the 
invaluable work done by Sir Alexander 
Maxwell, the Tobacco Controller. It is a 
source of great satisfaction to the tobacco 
trade that his services have been recognised 
by His Majesty, from whom he received the 
honour of knighthood last summer. 

I do not propose to make any forecast 
as to the future and will content myself 
with saying that within the limits of our 
manpower and womanpower we shall en- 
deavour to meet the high level of demand 
both from the Forces and the civil popu- 
lation. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and a final dividend of 
74 per cent., together with a bonus of 2} 
per cent., both free of income-tax, was 

on the ordinary stock, making a 
total distribution for the year of 173 per cent. 

The formal business having been trans- 
acted, a hearty vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and staff concluded the 
proceedings. 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR TH: 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1943 


The board of directors have pleasure jp 
submitting the goth annual report ang 


statement of accounts. 


President.—The directors report with 
deep regret the death, on August Io, 1943, 
at the advanced age of 92, of the Society; 
president, William Bingham, JP 
Elected to the board in 1910, he served a; 
chairman from 1927 to 1939. By his wi 
discernment, business capacity and Sterling 
integrity he rendered distinguished servic 
which has been unparalleled in the Society; 
long history. 

Shares and Deposits —The combined 
share and deposit receipts for the yea 
under review exceeded the total of the pre. 
ceding year by £207,834. As withdrawa| 
from share and deposit accounts continued 
below normal the amount standing to th 


. credit of shareholders and depositors at the 


end of the year was increased by £291,92; 
to £5,317,598. 

Mortgages.—The growing demand fo; 
mortgage facilities, to which attention was 
called in the previous report, has continued, 
advances completed during the yeu, 
£460,623, showing an increase of £246,822. 
It is gratifying to record that borrowers’ 
repayments continue to be well maintained 
and that the number of cases to be included 
in the statutory schedules has been sub- 
stantially reduced. 


Assets.—The total assets amount to the 
record figure of £6,554,670, representing 
an increase during the year of £325,935. 


War Damage.—The Society’s scheme fo: 
financing repairs to mortgaged properties, 
which have been subject to air raid damage, 
continues to prove of valuable assistance 
to borrowing members. 


Profit and Loss Account.—The balance 
of profit for the year, after making due pro- 
vision for all ascertained liabilities, including 
income tax and national defence contribv- 
tion amounting to £89,007 and interest due 
to shareholders and _ depositors, was 
£24,877, to which has to be added the 
balance of £23,137 brought forward from 
last year’s account—a total of £48,014. 


This amount, together with a further f 


sum of £1,823, arising from the recovery 
of amounts written off in previous years. 
has been appropriated as follows:—. 


£ 
Addition to general reserve fund ... 15,000 
Addition to contingency fund ...... 11,205 
* Balance carried forward ............ 23,632 


Reserves and Liquidity—The combined 
total of the general reserve fund, con- 
tingency fund and balance of profit carried 
forward now amounts to £1,123,632, repfe- 
senting 21.13 per cent. of the aggregate 
share and deposit capital. In this respect 
the Society continues to occupy the premuer 
position among large building societies. 

As cash and investments now totil 
£1,095,886 the balance sheet discloses 4 
substantial ‘degree of liquidity. During the 
year investments in Government securities 
totalled £250,000. 


Post-war Organisation—The _ directots 
have taken steps to ensure the adequacy of 
the Society’s internal organisation by 
acquiring during the year, on favourable 
terms, commodious premises in Regent 
Street. When reconstructed the building 
will provide the Society with a conveniently 
situated and attractive centre for its post 
war activities. 

The year’s steady progress justifies the 
directors in their confidence that the Society 
will play its full part in the work of post 
war reconstruction. 

On behalf of the board of directors, 

; CYRIL W. BLACK, 

January 17, 1944. Chairman. 
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JOHN WHITE (IMPREGNABLE BOOTS), 


LIMITED 


ENT 

THE 

1943 
ure in 
t and 

with 
| 1943, The tenth annual general meeting of 
ciety’ { John White (Impregnable Boots), Ltd., was 
. JP. BE held, on February 24th, at the head office 
ved a § of the company, Higham Ferrers. 
terling Mr John White, the chairman, presided. 
service The chairman said,—Gentlemen: I am 
yciety’s | again pleased to report that your company 
has enjoyed another successful year. This is 
nbined particularly gratifying in view of the fact 
> year | that the turnover is necessarily down some- 
re pre. f What on account of the continued with- 
irawals drawal of young labour, both men and 
itinued | gitls, to the various Services. 
to the} The year under review was the twenty- 
-at the f fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
291,923 § business. Had conditions been normal we 
would have celebrated the Silver Jubilee 

nd for  i2 some suitable manner, but this must 
on was | Perforce be postponed until more favourable 
tinued, | times, which we hope may not be too far 
| year, distant. 


I am also glad to say that your com- 
rowers — pany has continued to work on the 


ntained § happiest possible terms with the various 
ncluded f Ministries responsible for the control of 
n sub- — supplies, prices, etc., of the commodities we 
use. I must repeat what I said in my speech 
to the last year, that I should be lacking in my 
senting | duty if I failed to compliment those re- 
935. sponsible for the manner in which these 
: departments have supported manufacturers 
= generally in these difficult wartime 
damage circumstances. 
_— NO NEED FOR PESSIMISM 
balance As the war progresses and the horizon 
lue pro- F brightens, the question of reconstruction is 
icluding F occupying the attention of most business 
ontribu- F people, and this period is being given 
rest due F constant, careful thought by your directors, 
S, Was fF and although we realise the magnitude of 
ded the § the task generally, I do not think the boot 
rd from F trade need be unduly pessimistic. 
ond Through dire necessity the warring 
further f nations have built up a vast industrial 
recovery § machine to produce the enormous supplies 
is years. F of arms and equipment necessary for this 


_. global war. When, as one day will be the 
£ § case, these enormous resources are turned 
15,000 § ‘© the supplying of the needs of a peace- 
ume world, we may surprised how 

11,205 quickly these needs will be provided for. 
23,632 § Our shipping will be free to carry the raw 
materials we require. There will be a 
scarcity for a time, but I believe we are 
entering an age when this scarcity will be 
supplemented by scientific productions 
which will be used in ever-greater quanti- 
ues. While I believe there is nothing like 
leather for the production of footwear, our 
industry lends itself to the use of rubber— 
1 natural and _— synthetic—plastics, 
fabrics, etc., and I feel these will help at 
least to bridge the gap that might otherwise 
fist between the time of scarcity and 
Plentiful supply of the natural commodities. 
‘or this reason I take a more optimistic 
view than is generally taken of the time 


that will elapse before the return to normal 
conditions, 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH IN THE 
INDUSTRY 














There is one aspect of the future, how- 
‘ver, that will require special attention. 
tis the means to be adopted to attract 
Young people to our industry. The fine 
°pportunities the boot trade offers to ambi- 
Yous youth should be much more generally 
Own. Conditions and wages are good 


stifies the 
he Society 
k of post 


tors, = the hours are reasonable. Opportunities 
"ACK, [f”.2dvancement to the highest executive 
*hairman. bsitions are open to those with ambition, 


fad particularly to those who take advan- 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR. JOHN WHITE ON POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


tage of the facilities for technical education 
now available and which will be very 
greatly improved as soon as circumstances 
permit. ‘To provide full scope for the 
development of these opportunities, I con- 
sider we must continue with a system of 
robust and healthy private enterprise, as 
under such a system. the avenues for ad- 
vancement and the necessary incentive for 
the development of latent talent are broader 
than they could possibly be under any 
system of bureaucratic control. 


THE QUESTION OF CONTROL 


While I realise that some measure of 
control may be necessary for a_ period 
after the war, I hope that when the pur- 
poses for which these measures were 
instituted have been served they will be 
discontinued at the earliest possible 


moment. It would probably be as well 
to remind those advocates of semi- 
permanent control that that country 


where private enterprise has the fullest 
scope and encouragement is able to give 
its citizens the highest standard of living 
in the world. As to its performance under 
such a system, one has only to remember 
the production of one hundred thousand 
aircraft a year and the colossal output of 
the Kaiser shipyards, without which things 
might have been very different indeed for 
the people of these islands. 


NEED FOR DEFINITE STANDARDS IN 
FOOTWEAR 


There is, however, one important point 
upon which I would like to see control 
continued, and that is the restriction or 
total prohibition of very cheap or. shoddy 
footwear. I would advocate that all foot- 
wear be made to definite standards—the 
present “ Utility” specifications might be 
maintained or perhaps improved upon. So 
far as wages and conditions go, my views 
are too well-known to be reiterated here. 
Our work for the Ministry of Supply has 
been recognised and we have received con- 
gratulations from the highest authority. 
When I am able to tell the full story I 
may be able to reveal a prodigious record. 
Our factories have been honoured by a 
visit from H.R.H. the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, who expressed great interest im our 
works and to whom long-service employees 
were presented. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


You will notice we propose to increase 
the authorised Ordinary capital by 
£125,000. The company, due to its steady 
expansion and the higher prices prevailing 
in recent years, requires for its efficient 
operation more and more capital. Its 
bankers, the National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd., have been most helpful to us in this 
respect. A time will come, however, when 
the company’s coffers must be replenished 
and the bank accommodation repaid. The 
Treasury will not at the moment allow us 
to make a substantial issue of further 
capital. We are, however, taking the neces- 
sary preliminary steps so that when either 
the restrictions are lifted or the Govern- 
ment thinks it wise to allow a company 
such as ours to increase its cash resources, 
we shall be ready. We shall need to be 
in a strong capital position in the post-war 
world. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, the retiring director, Mr. 
B. M. Lindsay Fynn, F.C.A., re-elected 
and the auditors reappointed. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
GRATIFYING IMPROVEMENT IN 
RESULTS 


MR. W. M. PRYOR’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2, 
on Tuesday, March 14, 1944. 

W. M. Pryor, Esq., D.S.O., D.L., chair- 
man of the Society, has issued a statement 
to shareholders, which in outline is as 
follows :— 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


As you will have already learned, the 
Society suffered the loss by death in June 
last of Sir William Goschen, who had been 
chairman of the board for 25 years. 
Throughout that period he unreservedly 
devoted himself to furthering the progress 
of the Society. He will long be remem- 
bered with affection by all of us who had 
the privilege of working with him. Also, 
during the year, the death of Mr Sale 
deprived us of a colleague who was re- 
spected by all, and who took the greatest 
interest in the Society’s welfare throughout 
the 22 years for which he was a director. 

I am pleased to report, however, that 
Mr C. G. Randolph and Mr J. R. Abbey 
have joined the board, and you will be 
asked to confirm their appointment at the 
annual general meeting. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The new life business secured during the 
year was 15,389 policies for sums assured 
of £10,453,000. This shows a gratifying 
improvement upon the results of the pre- 
vious year, and it is particularly encour- 
aging that our numerous clients have 
shown an increased preference for assur- 
ances with participation in profits, the sums 
assured under which were nearly 14 per 
cent. greater than those for the year 1942. 
The facilities which the Society offers under 
its system of assurance without medical 
examination appear to be more than ever 
appreciated by the assuring public in 
present circumstances. 

New business under the Society’s house 
purchase scheme continues to show a steady 
improvement, and it may be confidently 
expected that after the termination of 
hostilities the public demand for house 
purchase facilities will lead to a rapid 
expansion of business under this heading. 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO © 


The total funds of the Society increased 
by £2,514,000 during the year, and as at 
December 31st last stood at £55,282,000, 
of which £49,687,000 represented the funds 
of the life assurance account. The life 
premium income at £5,520,000 showed an 
increase of over £223,000. The gross 
interest income of the life account was 
£1,933,000, the net interest income being 
£1,489,000. Death claims were £1,363,000, 
including war claims of about £185,000, a 
total which is somewhat below that for the 
year 1942. Claims by maturity were 
£2,396,000, a figure which is materially in 
excess of that for the previous year. Sur- 
renders at £188,000 again showed a 
reduction and were in fact the lowest since 
the year 1926. 

The gross rate of interest earned on the 
life assurance fund was £4 Is. 3d. per cent. 
per annum, as against £4 3s. 6d. per cent. 
per annum for the previous year. The 
continued fall in the gross rate of interest 
combined with increased taxation has made 
it necessary for us to contemplate still 
further strengthening the Society’s valua- 
tion basis. 


REVIEW OF ASSETS 


The total of the assets of the assurance 
funds has increased by £2,500,000 and now 
amounts to over £55,500,000. Many of our 
sources of investment outside Stock Ex- 
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change securities, such as the scheme of 
house purchase and loans to local authori- 
ties, are now somewhat restricted, and, 
moreover, the present low rates of discon- 
tinuance among the Society’s policies and 
the reduction in the total of loans in force 
on policies, though in themselves excellent 
and healthy signs, increase the money which 
must seek investment. 

The existence of these unusually large 
sums for investment does, however, give 
us the satisfaction of making generous 
contributions to new Government loans. 
As a result the principal alteration in the 
distribution of our Stock Exchange securi- 
ties is again the large increase in British 
Government securities, which at 


£22,535,000 show an expansion of over ° 


£3,500,000 and are equal to 40 per cent. 
of the assets. The Society’s investments in 
new British Government issues since the 
outbreak of war now amount to £10 million. 
A geographical analysis shows that nearly 
98 per cent. of the assets are now located 
within the British Empire, and defaults 
which have occurred in this group since 
the outbreak of war have. been few and 
insignificant. The upward trend of market 
prices which continued in 1943 in most 
sections apart from British Government 
securities has substantially increased the 
already large margin by which the market 
values of our Stock Exchange investments 
exceeded the figures at which they stood 
in the balance sheet at the end of 1942. 


- TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


Before concluding these remarks I desire 
on behalf of the board to pay a sincere 
tribute to the loyalty and efficiency with 
which our much reduced staff have carried 
out their duties during the past year. I 
also extend our best wishes for the welfare 
and safe return of all those of our staff who 
are serving in H.M. Forces or who are 
engaged in any other form of national 
service. Finally, I offer our deep sympathy 
to the families and relatives of those who 
have lost their lives in the service of their 
country. 


TYE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT 


The 25th annual general meeting of The 
English Electric Company, Limited, was 
held in London on the 24th instant. 

Sir George H. Nelson, M.I.Mech.E., 
M.I1.E.E. (chairman and managing direc- 
tor), in the course of his speech said:— 
The increase of £41,972 in the issued 
Ordinary Stock is a result of the comple- 
tion of the exchange of shares with the 
holders of Ordinary Shares in D. Napier 
and Son, Limited. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Creditors and .reserves are up by 
£402,427 ; this is largely due to additions 
to our reserves for taxation, which fully 
cover all taxation liabilities on the profits 


up to the date of the accounts under re- 


view. 

Our liquid assets amount to £2,987,603, 
which is slightly in excess of last year and 
is fast approaching the £3,000,000 mark. 
The general reserve has been increased by 
a further £100,000 and now stands at 
£900,000. Fixed assets are practically the 
same at last year after applying the depre- 
ciation of £100,000 shown in the profit and 
loss account. 

The profit carried to the balance sheet 
is £11,786 greater than in the previous 
year. Once again we have only been able 
to place £100,000 to general reserve. The 
present incidence of taxation prevents any 
further allocation. 

He referred to the activities of D. Napier 
and Son, Limited, particularly with regard 
to the successful production of the Sabre 
1 which is fitted to the Typhoon air- 
craft. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Stock- 
holders, he conveyed their sincere thanks 
to the staff and workpeople with a special 
word for the committees of the staff and 
workpeople. 

The report was adopted and a dividend 
. 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock de- 
clared. 


BARROW, HEPBURN AND 
GALE, LIMITED 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


The 23rd ordinary general meeting of 
Barrow, Hepburn and Gale, Limited, was 
held, on 24th instant, in London. 

Mr. George W. Odey (chairman and 
managing director) said that the accounts 
for 1943 showed profits for the year, after 
making reserve for taxation, of £55,313, as 
compared with £66,878 for the previous 
year. Taking into account interest on Tax 
Reserve Certificates and allowing for 
various reserves, and appropriations, 
£38,575 was carried to the balance sheet 
as compared with £48,320. There had 
thus been a reduction of approximately 
£10,000 in the net divisible profits. The 
trading profits of the company, before 
making provision for taxation, were in 
point of fact reduced and unfortunately 
their standard profit for E.P.T. purposes 
was a low one. The net profit left to the 
shareholders was little more than a tithe of 
the total profits earned by the company. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES MAINTAINED 


Their total stocks had risen from 
£599,588 to £664,695, which was an indi- 
cation that the trading activities of the 
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company were being maintained. Thej 
raw materials were in fact in better supply, 
and, apart from the hazards of war, they 
might hope to maintain their turnover in 
1944. 

Their margin of profit had been greatly 
reduced by the introduction of a Govern- 
ment scheme of control applied to the 
sole leather industry in which the company 
had a substantial interest. In the first year 
of the stabilisation scheme the prices at 
which hides were charged had been fixed 
at a level which subsequently had to be 
adjusted, involving a rebate to the Ministry, 


‘which would have the effect of adjusting 


the industry’s profit to the margin per- 
mitted. Those rebates were, in fact, taxa- 
tion under another form and it was a great 
misfortune that the whole question of sur- 
plus profits could not have been left to be 
taken care of by E.P.T. 

In view of the hardship that E.P.T. a 
I0O per cent. must inevitably inflict on 
companies such as theirs, it was to be 
hoped that there would be some flexibility 
in its application. An increasing rigidity 
had, on the contrary, been introduced. In 
spite of these difficulties, however, the 
directors did not anticipate any difficulty 
in maintaining the ordinary dividend at its 
present rate. They did regret, however, 
their inability to plough back into the 
business the amount of profit that they 
would do in normal times. 


CLAIMS FOR E.P.T. REPAYMENT 


The balance sheet showed a large good- 
will item of £190,851. In view of the 
substantial amounts the company had paid 
in E.P.T., they could look forward to a 
large claim for repayment after the war. 
The Government had as yet given no indi- 
cation as to the conditions which would 
be attached to that repayment, but it w: 
possible that such an item might commend 
itself to the Government as being a suit- 
able object for the utilisation of such tax 
repayments. Funds utilised for that pur- 
pose would in no way increase any infl- 
tionary tendencies which might obtain in 
the post-war period, but they would effect 
a substantial improvement in the financial 
resources of the company and lay the 
foundations of its future prosperity. 

With regard to the post-war position, 
they anticipated little difficulty in turning 
over from war to peace. As far as leather 
was concerned the war had proved how 
much it was preferred as material for foot- 
wear by the general public. There was, 
of course, some danger of a world wide 
shortage of hides due to the destruction of 
the herds in the areas where fighting had 
taken place, but apart from the difficulties 
of raw material, the future would seem to 
hold out good prospects for the industry. 

The report was adopted. 


a 











(Continued from page 282) 
Marine Insurance Company v. Grimmer 


Much interest has been taken in marine insurance 
circles in this case, which raises the question of the inter- 
pretation of the words “and/or steamer or steamers,” 
added to a named vessel, in a reinsurance contract. The 
circumstances were briefly as follows. In the spring of 1942 
the Marine received under an open cover with a firm of 
sugar merchants a declaration of £23,000 per the steamer 
Cavalier. On June 2nd a further declaration of £50,000 was 
received, per an unnamed steamer from Jamaica to Mon- 
treal, and the Marine decided to effect a special reinsurance 
for £20,000 in respect of this shipment. Inquiry of the mer- 

- chants’ London agents elicited the information that the 
consignment would “almost certainly” be sent in the 
Cavalier, and reinsurance was arranged accordingly, but 
the next day the Marine took the precaution of having the 
words “and/or steamer or steamers” added to the cover. 
It later transpired that the £50,000 consignment had in 
fact been shipped in the Western Head, which was tor- 
pedoed and sunk, the loss being known at Lloyd’s on 
June rst. The reinsurers argued in the High Court that the 
phrase “ Cavalier and/or steamer or steamers” meant that 
the cargo was intended to be shipped in the Cavalier, but 
that cover would apply if for any reason a change had to 

be made to another vessel; the words could not, it was 


contended, encompass the case where, as the evidence 
clearly showed, the merchants never intended the sugar 
to be consigned in the Cavalier. This construction was 
rejected by Lord Justice Atkinson, who found that the 
words meant that the cargo was “ expected ” by the assured 
(i.e., the Marine) to go in the named vessel, that the Marine 
had reasonable grounds for expecting the sugar to be 
shipped in the Cavalier and was justified in naming the 
ship. His Lordship held, however, that the cover must be 
deemed to include the £23,000 consignment actually 
shipped in the Cavalier, as well as the £50,000 expected to 
be sent in that ship, but in fact consigned in the Western 
Head, and gave judgment for 66 per cent, a pro rata pro- 
portion, of the amount claimed by the plaintiffs. The case, 
although an interesting and important one from the pro- 
fessional viewpoint, may prove to have but limited value as 
a precedent, since the circumstances were such as could 
hardly arise otherwise than in time of war. 


x * * 


South Africa’s* Budget 


South Africa is budgeting for a total expenditure of 
£180 million in the year 1944-45 ; of this £102,500,,000 13 t0 
be spent on defence. Mr Hofmeyr, who introduced the 
Budget in Capetown this week, proposes to cover £58 
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million of the total expenditure by borrowing. This leaves 
a gap of £5,300,000, on the basis of the estimated revenue 
from existing taxes. That gap is to be filled by increased 
death duties to the amount of £1,150,000, by higher customs 
and ‘excise duties estimated to bring in £2,125,000, ‘and the 
balance by reducing the super tax limit from £2,000 to 
£1,775, by increased charges on stock exchange operations 
and by raising the special tax on diamond mines profits 
from 3s. to 4s. in the £. The taxation on gold mines is 
unchanged, the rate of special contribution remaining at 
22} per cent. Mr Hofmeyr pointed out that in framing the 
revenue estimates for the coming year he had been com- 
pelled to allow for a further reduction of £1,400,000 in the 
proceeds of the tax from gold mines, not in consequence of 
any concession to the industry, “but as a result of the in- 
escapable fact that the industry’s output and profits have, 
as a result of war conditions, declined very considerably, 
and are still declining.” The increase in the diamond tax, 
said Mr Hofmeyr, is fully justified by the prosperity of the 
industry. The increased taxation on stock exchange opera- 
tions takes the form of a special wartime surcharge on the 
transfer duty, estimated to bring in £1,100,000, and a stamp 
duty on brokers’ notes which should yield £200,000. Since 
stock exchange operations form one of the basic, and at 
present most active, South African industries, these addi- 
tional imposts appear to be shrewdly chosen. The one fault 
which will be found on this side with the latest South 
African Budget is that Mr Hofmeyr has not seen fit to 
remove the discriminatory income tax levied on non-resident 
shareho'ders, the one blot in the Union’s fiscal record. 
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Company Results 


English Electric Company. 


Years to December 31, 











- — we 

Profit after taxation ...............00005 515,321 559,376 570,582 
TCI a6 06.0 s566cicinis occ eseee see oeine 100,000 100,000 100,000 
ero aia SOs side oiKiee venecicineiesieres 5,500 5,500 5,920 
Debenture interest .........-.eeeeeeeeee 47,217 46,310 45,316 
Preference dividend ............0-ee-00 73,830 73,830 73,830 
Ordinary shares :— 

Ee cicwinescatenesvsvee so08es 288,774 333,730 $45,516 

i eae ‘ 192,251 231,718 ‘235,915 

Earned %.. 20-0 18 8 19-3 

Paid % . 10 10 10 
GONETEL PORET VS... 0 ccicsccccccccceses 100,000 100,000 100,000 
ee eer ere 51,018 53,030 62,631 
ee eee 2,098,164 2,152,417 2,171,283 
Net inter-company items..............5- 318,131 828,660 947,038 
GE NE ASIEN oie cicdence cc ctscceesoncnee 2,553,953 2,461,102 2,449,919 
ee 7,884,967 7,675,361 8,223,399 
Stocks and work in progress ..........+.- 4,426,406 4,906,050 4,841,873 


In 1942, English Electric acquired 90 per cent of the ordinary 
shares of D. Napier and Son, the latter company exchanging 
their holdings for ordinary capital in English Electric. Since 
then the remaining shares have been acquired. These transactions 
explain the increase in the cost of a 10 per cent dividend for 
1942 and 1943, as well as the increase in the inter-company 
items for those years. The profits for 1942 and 1943, also, 
include dividend receivable from D. Napier and Son. 


The {£1 units of ordinary stock, standing at Sos. 9d., yield 


£3 18s. rod. per cent. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchanges: London 
‘* FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


| Total | | 











| Security Indices 
. Corres. i — 
1944 —— Day | 
ta 1943 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
shares* Int.f 
er 5195 | 4,898 | 104-3 135 +3 
PMY s <'s0608 600-0 5,209 i 4,840 } 104 -6 135-3 
PME es Scien sien d's 6,707 | 6,087 104-3 . 1353 
Sc x: cis ma 4,860 4,482 104 -4 135-4 
VERON S4iiees0as 4,683 | 4,307 104-3 135 -4 
{ 





* July 1, 1935=100. § 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 104-6 
Feb. 18); lowest, 103-2 (Jan. 3). 
t, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 155-4 (Feb. 23); 


New York 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1936-35=100) 


| 1943 





























> > > 
Low | High ; H y 
Jan. | July 1944 1944 1944 
6 13 | 
a is pee . 
uw Industrials eee 81-1 133-5 96-1 95-1 95-7 
| ee 726 99-9 94-7 93-1 96 -9 
0 Utilities........... 67-9 89 -6a 86-9 86-5 87-0 
49 Stocks ae 78-5 100 -9 94-6 93 +6 94 -4 
Av. yield %*......... 5°36 4-35 4-74 4-70 4-77 
-. : * Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. — 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks f 
, 1944 Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
eb.11.... 115-8 845,000 | Feb.15.... 115-7 1,026,000 
» a8.. Closed Closed » 16.... | 116-4 872,000 
» 14. 115 6 548,000 Beeess 116-1 902,000 


I ” 
1943: High, 125-4 (July 14). Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2.) * Two-hour session. 
Capital Issues 





_ Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 26, 1944 Capital versions Money 
8y Permission to Deal...........--- 30,600 & 3344 50 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 288. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart ae —- 
ree: ist sna ohare diol die ciniosa aan bamainik 152,746,515 142,453,859 
EAs h er nebhepbn casa be ebpes die one wscw aoe 193,178,576 185,873,076 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
¥ : Brit. Emp. Foreign 
tart U.K. ex. U.K. —_ Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
wa £ £ £ £ £ £ 
bo 142,335,609 118,250- Nil 141,834,359 488,750 130,750 
= eee 185,085,476 787,600 Nil 181,329,317 478,595 4,065,164 
v 


— wrelons Excluded. t Includes Government issues to February 15, 1944, only. 


gures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


EL  — 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Supplies ot credit have been 


abundant in the money market this week. Though tax revenue 
has again taken a heavy toll of resources, Government expendi- 
ture has also been on a fair scale. Floating debt borrowing has 
been small, the TDR payments of £45,000,000 required from 
the banks this week representing rather less than £10,000,000 of 
fresh money. The discount market obtained the relatively large 
allotment of 27 per cent of its quota applications at last week’s 
tender for Treasury bills, but it has found the outlet for bills 
with the clearing banks more than adequate to make room for 
the new bills taken up this week. The clearing banks have begun 
to.buy April bills; this representing the longest maturity of 
paper bought from the market for some time past. The easier 
money market position is reflected in the exceptionally high 
total of £200,318,000 of bankers’ deposits in this week’s Bank 
return. This is an increase of £32,907,000 on the previous 
return, a movement balanced by an increase of £34,935,000 in 
Government securities. The explanation of these two movements 
may be sought, firstly, in the fact that transfers of revenue 
payments from the banks to the Exchequer tend to be made in 
the second half of the week ; secondly, in the possibility of heavy 
Government disbursements being made rather earlier than had 
been planned, and theretore, requiring special assistance from 
the Bank. The consequent abnormal expansion in bank should 
be remedied within the next few days. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Feb. 18th and Feb. 24th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-4%; 6 months 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14.%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-da 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, $%; at notice, 2%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of Fngland remained 
ee between Feb. 18th and Feb. 24th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange). 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-024-03}; 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1974-200}. Syria. p. 8-81 85 Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying) ; mail trans- 
fers 83-567. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


mail transfers’ 4-02 


4-03%. Canada. 
Switzerland. Francs (25 -22%) 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


e + Suan following rates remained unchanged between Heb. 18th and 
eb. ,24t 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1844. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-2. China. National $3-3%. tran. Rl. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-01 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. $ cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


(Continued on page 291) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS ORNS Sant BANK OF ENGLAND 





































































































i ____!€ millions) _ 
For the week ended Feb. 19, 1944, total ° Ways and RETURNS 
ordinary revenue was {£92,474,000, against Mills | Means Trea- - ; 
ordinary expenditure of £122,785,000, and Advances ov — FEBRUARY 23, 1944 
issues to sinking funds of £430,000. Thus, Date | 1 Bank | posits | ing 
including sinking fund allocations of Ten- | yap | Public} of | by | Debt ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£12,092,000, the deficit accrued since April der Depts. Son 12 
Ist is £2,450,486,000 against £2,536,590,000 | Fs) ern £ seta - aad Gola 
: : Notes Issued : ovt. aw 5015, 100 si vol 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 1943 _| | In Circin. . . .1077,464,198 | Other Govt. x 
Feb. 20 990-0 | Not available In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1088,579,278 Total 
Oct. 23 1190-C es partment.... 22,777,520 | Other Secs... . 593,738 Total 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | ,.3x 50 |1200-0| 1872-3 |526:5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 4628-5 ae USS oe 
ov. | * ot availa a 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE » 13 {1210-0 ae Amt. of Fid. Total 
a aS eae » FF laie-0 1868 -9 | 363-6 |'27-0 | 1291-0 | 4760-8 be ee 
“ . . ° o ° ° . 0. in c 
Fond “Sober Dee. 4 [1210-0 Not ‘available Bullion (at Ezooe 
: , . Ss. per Oz. 
- anand 18 {1210-0 oo fine)... aes Mt. be 
' . | Govt. 
Esti- | April April " » 25 {1210-0 ” ” PE EES Total 
Revenue mate | “P Pm | Week | Week » 3l| 3115-2 367-0 | 65-2 | 1401-0 4948 -4 1100,241,718 100,241,718 Total | 
1943-44 a na ended | ended 1944 oe 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. 8 |1210-0 Not available 
| | | Se blah | > BBS " Ba 
wo |) oe *. 29 /1180-0) 1936 -2|290-6 |”... |'1390-0 l4796-8 BANKING DEPARTMENT lisa 
| Feb. - = : Not available £ Tesest 
ORDINARY ” . ° re : : ae 
none ‘ards | 22m] Bar Cuter aaaeel gene Se On 
Income Tax... . ./1175000; 785,602; 982,984 51,722) 56,770 a : Public Deps.*. 8,940,978 | Discounts & Money 
Sur-tax........ 80,000] 57,599} 60,932| 3,180| 3,670 = Tr” pts 
Duties. .....| 100,000) 82,861| 85,910] 2,852| 1,723 " TRBASURY SUAS Chee Bape. : Securities... 14,828,255 
Stamps........ 17,000] 12,030] 15,240} 400; ‘100 | —S——C—CSC:«siillions+) ca Ea ees ** sme tte ane "hc aio 
ES nocons 26,119} 28,415} 820) 1,380 + ey 6,990,360 
E.P.T. ....., g| 500,000) 593’254! 421,038| 6,660) 7,180 Amount Average | a, mec 
Other Inld. Rev,| 1,00 780 728 140 70 se of | ————___—_ dine. Allotted rey Galhsse< vcs 879,442 
a | ender at ene eee 
Total Ind. noes 4 65,774| 70,893 Offered Applied Allottea] ment ain 280,994,473 280,994,413 
Customs ....... | 525,320] 407,096) 492,794) 8,692) 15,563 Se ee ate * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
Excise......... | 450,180| 379,000| 425,200, 3,800| 4,700 mate 7 ee an onan 
; ae 8. No. | 
Total Customs &| Feb. 19 | 75-0| 152-7} 75-0 1-93 | 32 
Excise....... | 975,500] 786,096) 917,994, “a 20,263 Uct. 29 190 0 193-4 109 0 20 4 bn 35 ae. 
Motor Duties...| 25,000] 27,227| 26,751| ... | ... re 12 | 90-0] 197-5 | 90-0 = ae . COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ook 
Canadian Govt. » 19 90-0 | 190-4 | 90-0 | 20 0-23 29. Oats 
Contribution ‘| 224,719... ove — » 26 90-0 | 197-1 | 90-0 | 20 2-93 30 se Maiz 
ceipts) | gol 11,750 Dr.600 10 | 90-0| 197-2 | 90-0120 a8] 38 ne oial MEAT. 
WirelessLicences| 4,70 3;830) 3,940 ae ne = 17 90-0 | 198-2 | 90-0 | 20 ‘a _ | Engli 
Crown Lands. . .| 800 870) 950) ... Set » «24 90-0 | 183-2} 90-0] 20 2-10] 26 1943 1944 Im 
-“ Loans] 4,100} 3,315} 6,383 18 eee wt es) wees) = |———_- Mutt 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000} 84,461| 68,737, 520) 1,301 | jan, M 90-0 206 4 90-0 20 2-76 | 26 Feb. Feb. Feb. | Fee. “sa 
Oe | . * . 60 
Total Ord. Rev./2907500|2410483|2620003; 78,186) 92,474 ” 91 | 90-0 os os 20 °= = Pork, 
feomenomsanr ersten » 28 | 90-0! 193-2] 90-0] 20 1-48] 32 nnan ape pre BACON 
SELF-BALANCIN¢ | Feb. - ; | 4 : os > ca = Issue Dept. : ™ , HAMS- 
SSALARCING) ” ‘ "| . ; Notes in circulation..... 917 -41076 -0)1075 -8 10775 
P.O. & Brdcastz.| 110,632} 92,750, 100,000 2,350) 2,350 ” 18 | 99-0! 1994! 90-0] 20 1-12| 27 Notes in banking depart- 




































































































} | MEE scnasmcwkes cies 
ene” 80,536 94,8 we _ ____ 
Total |3018132/2505253'2720005 R) i? 24 On Feb. 18 applications at £99 15s. 1d. per cent. for Government debt and on — First 
ara =o om bills to be paid for on Monday of following week were securities”. .....+.++. 0-7 06 CHEES! 
accepted in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to be Other securities ........ | 00 Home 
Sit Ra le abla a paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Silver Coin arene are + 0-2} 0-2) 02 Impo 
Recurs wut of the Saturday of following week were accepted as to about Gold, valued at s. p 168 -00|168 -001168 “001 168 -00 
Exchequer to meet 27 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications fine Ber eesitnie esse sss } net COCOA 
sayeneate at higher prices in full. £90 millions ‘of Treasury Bills | Deposits ; ot uma sa 34 Accra 
(£ thousands) are being offered on Feb. 25th. For the week ending lic... .- +--+ ++. tae 2 162-01 167-4, 2003 Gren 
Esti. |-—___—-_ ]_ Feb. 19th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits BERET wh or neseaSinne a “537 Beas, 
E ieee ee April | April to a maximum amount of £45 millions. er 53-9} 54-3} 53:8) 53 I 
XPenGnre 1943-44) | A | Week | Week ' pirotad ooo eeseeee 239-2| 227-5| 229-9 2629 HM warp ( 
- nking Dept. a 
to) to | Rep | Feb. NATIONAL SAVINGS aa... 199-2] 202-8) 205-5, 240-4 POTATE 
= = 20, | 19, CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% Discounts, ete.......... 51) 2-0) 2-2) 2:1 Englis 
| 120, | dS, | 1943 | 1944 BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS er ie RI 19-3, 15-7] 14-9 143 8 gygap 
J (£ tho ds) i Seer er 2 = 3 = =; Centr: 
a ar ae See a ae asa anking depart. res....... ‘ 4 oO , , cif 
ee l Week 3% | 3% | 4% “ Proportion ”.......+++. iso 16-9 10-9 89 Rem 
Int. & Man. of | ended N.S.C. — — | ote site: Mcccis Sect: Malt as Granu 
p Nat, Debt... .| 375,000] 287,758] 525,444) 17,390] 15,451 s | 1952-54 * Government debt is _£12,015,100: — «apiti con 
‘ayments to N. . ————  ——— ,—_—_ £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million West | 
Pe: a — 4us| 1598| 3482] 13.913 to £1.100 million on December 7 1943. rosace 
Services ..... 6,915, 35, 34 $557 1,362 5,770 8,495 Indiar 
ee ce| see! onl oes — 
Supply Services. 675 4360/4721263)108 7. 5 " 
shea Saectaae 5768 | 2073| 5'200| 9,430 PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
Fotal Ord. Exp.,5858751/4936166 5058397)126325| 122785 — eos 4 vo. torTon 
7 5.311} 1.950| §1°5| 7565 & thousands Raw, | 
SELF-BALANCING | 4,744 2,024 § 119 5 243 ea eal gs w | 
P.O. & Brdcastg | 110,632] 92,750) 100,000 2,350) 2,350 eee eee 4,047 3,594 ; Yarns, 
 cniteetanell abrihtasliligiied nh tii ~ einen Week Aggregate ma 
MREEAscaso sae 596938 ns RSSOTE TNSEES Totals to date. |1029459*) 663 438*|1468175t|!| 226 511¢ Ended from Jan. 1 te Cloth 
\ Fe ria UNE a IEE AE i ce ee Ba ig eelgaaabeacai —- , 
A change has been made in the method of showing * 221 weeks. 1 164 weeks. $ 25 weeks. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office | Including all Series. 20, 19, 20, | 19 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 1943 1944 | 1943 1944 
expenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services’’) instead of Feb. 22nd amounted to a total value of £63,903,539. *N 
being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction Up to Jan. 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 5 eee ae (a) * so 
from ordinary revenue. the amount of £139,672,000 has been repaid. Working days :— .. . atm : 1 cons 
Birmingham..... 2,087 , ’ 
: GOLD AND SILVER Bradford........ 1,156 | 1,604 | 16,435 | 14,001 
After ‘decreasing Exchequer balances by The Bank of England's official buying price for gold | Bristol.......... 661} 651) 5,477 ST 
£8,106 to £3,159,961, the other operations | remained at 168s. 0d. fine ounce throughout the | Hull............ 915 565 | 6,365 | 467) 
for the week (no longer shown separately) week. In the London silver market prices per standard BERG sin cs sionies 1,006 867 | 10,576 | 4 bra 
raised the ross National Debt b ounce have been 23d. for cash and for two months. Leicester........ 7193 799 | 7,390 > 0 wee 
— re a Y | The New York market price of fine silver remained | Liverpool ....... 3,833 | 4,976 | 32,630 | 38.08 eat, 
£34,157,590 to £19,289 million. at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay Manchester. ..... 11,263 2,954 | 98,049 ot Ma” 
bullion prices were as follows :— Newcastle....... 1,460 | 1,884} 11,714 eae a 
NET ISSUES (£ th as) Gold Silver eam pecale ; = = ro 2568 oc 
ousands per r Sheffield ........ | 1, ,652 | 8,908 , 
ROR ED «5 cadens 000500 66000059000% 2,397 Date Tola 100 Fine Tolas Southampton... .; 120 | 142 1,256 1,267 — 
War Damage Act.......... ikke ak eke bee + nse 900 s a. sa | cain Saipan anmasscacedanleetnaanes ‘ALS 
La —=£........................... 200 Feb. BE Rieterrs 70 14 125 4 12 Towns ....... | 25,018 | 17,425 | 225,691 144.55? Copper, 
a 9p SO te eee rere —————$ | ———————<— | ——_——— 2 n N.’ 
3,497 : 19 Oe. 70 15 325 4 Dublin®......... | 6,772 | 7,631 | 54,606 68° peasy 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousandsf a2 "thee ene wee, 
Overseas Trade Guarantees...............0005 72 BR Lc at's oie.a +s * February 13, 1943, and February 12, 1944 
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OVERSEAS B. ANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BANK OF CANADA 
RETURNS - Million rupees Million Can. $’s__ 
ee em r ite peeks 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 1 an. 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE P ey | aby | 28% | ade | ath er) ae Pe og 
SSETS 1944 | 1944 SSETS ; : : 
Million $’s. Gold coin & bullion.| 444| 444] 444| 444, «444 | tRecerves Gold... | a) ee ee eee 
— 2 ao eee 154 155, 156, 147, 137 Other.....| 0-4| 0-61] 0-56’ 0-56 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. aang abroad...) _ 842) 1,360) 1,330} 1,208) 1,176 | Securities ........... 11005 -7 |1266 -44/1268 -81/1259 -26 . 
RESOURCES 18, 3, 10, 17, — ane securities. .| 3,758) 7,448] 7,448) 7,528) 7,638 LIABILITIES 
- Gold certifs. on hand and} 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 nd. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,844) 583) 583) 583; 583 | Note circulation...... | 684-1 | 874-91) 874- ad 869 -55 
5,100 due from Treasury ..... = 4421 19, aan 19,417] 19,374 et ord maone' 66 78) 81 " 82 Deposits : Dom. Govt.) 58-8 | 24-44] 50-60) 33: 4 
DING «vc veccscss ete a t Bites ak : 49) 
ae Total cash Teserves Eaak te 329 a 331 20, os 19, a6 | Notes in cim.: India| 6,097) 8,543) 8,537) 8,651) 8,706 ener | - - a —— -" 
11.884 _ bills ane” ee 5,818 11614 Teer ies? Deposits : Govt....| 340 556} 526, 503; 518 } Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Total resources ...-...... 28,567| 33,819| 32,958) 33,815 tleanians wa ‘i $)91 a ™ ala 635 ™ rn Exchange Control Board against securities. 
seeeee o 70\ 40 40 a) 
00,000 LIABILITIES ; un se a eee { | j I 
F R. notes in’cirn. ....... 12,429] 17,040) 17,085. 17,114 wee RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Excess mr. bank BO se ne z ies x sag x $50 aon AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Million £N.Z.’s 
Be Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12, a4 ’ a3 - phar 
41,18 Jf Govt. deposits ........... 188| 175)” 8) 360 BANK—Million £A’s l 
4] Tig Total deposits ........... 14,440) 14,937| 14,197) 14,571 rz Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
41,718 Total liabilities .......... 28,567 33,819 32,958 33,815 Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 14, 22, 29, 6, 
Reserve ratio ............ 17 -0%|62 -9% 64 0% 163 -1% 21, 6, 13, 20, ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
ASSETS + 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Gold and stg. exch.......- 27-95] 31-89) 33-23) 32-97 
BANK AND TREASURY Gold and English ster.....| 31°39) 40-54) 40-54) 41-79 Advances to State........ 27 -94) 38-39} 38-40, 38 -40 
RESOURCES Other coin, bullion, etc....} 8-34! 11-63) 11-94) 9-63 Investments............. 4-46) 10-32) 10 - 10 -32 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,642) 21,910! 21,836) 21,802 Call money, London...... 48-86! 50-96! 53-37) 53-88 LIABILITIES 
i Treasury & bank currency.| 3,915} 4,093; 4,094] -4,093 Secrts. and Treas. bills... .|163 +24 234 -87,235 -92 239 -72 rare 29-99) 34-95} 35-42) 35-95 
407.151 Discounts and advances. ..| 19-97} 17-72| 18 -80| 18-92 Demand liabs. : State ....| 10-88} 15-88) 15-45) 15-75 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES | Banks and others ........ 18 -53) 29-53) 28-89) 29-29 
Money in circulation...... 15,845; 20,534} 20, 586 20,610 | Notes issued ............ 122 -11/159 -01'159 -26 162-76 | Reserve to sight liabs. ....| 47-0 | 39-6 | 40-5 | 40-70 
102,004 Treasury cash and dep. ... 2; 409 2 ai %; 323) 2,695 Deposits, etc............. i — as ad ™“ *33 | % % % % 
998 256 i _ icles dM oclettapdi en nedictaiaseia’ 
930,360 
siores BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
879,442 
— Feb. 15, Feb. 22, Feb. 15, Feb. 22, Feb. 15, Feb. 22 
994,473 . 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 
rn a 3a _ TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
ats. Wheat sd. 5. da, | SOTTON—continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ares 
No. 1N.Mt. 496 fb.f.o.b.St.J.... S011 51 12 a oe 50, 22's & — 2s £ in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) 
Eng. Gaz. av. ae cwt. (e)....... 1 3 #15 Drill, 50 20 5 d. s. d. 
Flour per 280 Ib ; in., x 46, 6-ton loads and upwards per ton si Oo 51 0 
Strateh hts djd London ee 3 38 3 12's & 10’S.......005. 77: #1 717: «1 CHEMICALS 
; Barley az., av. per cwt. (e) 27 8 27 8 FLAX (per ton)— £ 8. £ s. 
per ; : id, Oxali 60/0/0 60/0/0 
Oats (e) 6 5 16 5 RE eee Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 65/00 65/0/0 
Maize, Argentine, ' per ton espe: 10/0/0 10/0/0 ,Pernau HD............ He eeeeees Nom. Nom. : s. d. 
ee MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— HEME (per ton) — Manilla, spot » Tartaric, English, less 5%. .1b. 3 ot 3 14 
indian... +. 5 4 5 4 FI ac aess.4.0, o:die Biola erecsisiovnie'eie 6 Nom. Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 10/0/6  10/0/6 
Eng! long Naess ° - 
4 = : 6 7 6 7 JUTE (per ¢on)— ; Nitrate of Soda......... per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
ported hinds .............. 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee...... 39/0/0 39/10/0 Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
7 Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { 5 2 5 2 s. d. Soda Bicarb. ..........- per ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
| Feb Im 8 0 8 O8 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 4 04 4 103 Soda Crystals ..........- per ton 5/7/6 5/7/6 
25 Ecrronesssvesseseses 52 532 103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 0 6-88 0 6-88 COPRA —SD. Straits 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05:30 0 5-30 cif eae “ Nom Nom 
- BACON—(per cwt.}—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, «|New eevee eee eee ere reece reece k : 
eee FOP MNS ce ccccccsees 50 1 50 1 HIDES (per lIb.)— s. d. s. d. 
auens HAM8—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 74/40 ie eo 38 6 38 6 “s salted Australian, ¥ 49/59 Ib 0 8 0 & 
SISAL ton)—African, spot s £ s. MESNSIANG. ... 2.0 ; 
| 228 BUTTER ( ont}all geass —No. Tis. De etnnes = i$ 0 38 0 eet ee tage ib SAI ECS GOS : - : » 
: é Eira codtsncoes 
ore Wit bend -.....-..-.--. anaes 151 4 151 4 OR oer a —_——ae tS ist English & Welsh Market Hides— 
6 06 i. (per cwt.)— Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer........ { : et : Ht 
0! 00 Home Produced.............00. 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
2) 02 Imported ee eccccccccccccene eve 99 2 99 2 we scrd. average snow white... 292 292 LEATHER (per Ib.)}— 1 9 
0168-0" COBOA (per cwrt.)— i a oe Sek geen, SEEPS... 24 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. .........+4 sf ¢3 
| NL siege his 6: din 6/0000: ee 0 45 0 ’ 
7 bS Grenada fine 2220500000 00000 ‘I 81 0 81 0 os wae ag 6% 45 Shoulders, Insole to Welting. .... ‘2. 43 
58) 53-7 ff CGS (per 120)—English.......... “49 4 9 48’s average carded .......... 31 31 i aicasarcevsovaeeininnes 72° 3c 
9) 262°9 LARD (per cwt.)—Imported...... . 640 640 44’s prepared ...........5204- 293 293 1 10 110 
5 5| 240-4 POTATOES (per owt.)— ; Dressing Hides. iccwcnecceamewen 24 24 
2 -2/ English Pee eeeesesessececses eeee 5 0 5 0 COAL / e toa)— MINERALS ‘ d a PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.}— 
4-9 = ; wean attain a ag bey 1 Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 1:10 1 10 
$e tes ye 96°, prpt. shipm. , Peareestes 3411 34 11 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 02 1 Of 
& “0 Re cae ees oe ae Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ...9 353) 35 1] Vaporising Oil ..... 11 11 
A os Rerinzp oo: IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
0-9 8 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 128 0 ex road tank waggons...... 1 7 i 
——- Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic a —............ M6 3B 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, Eagtnd and 
capital consumption ........+..++++5 ah 2R Steel, rails, heavy.............. 290 6 290 6 peg = nl 010: 0 10k 
050 million West India Crystallised ......... { 50 10 50 10 Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20). 29 9 29 9 Diesel PSA Aen ie co “Lie 1lt 0 11k 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Say bias, 42/0/0  42/0/0 
wae 010 010 Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 _ 62/0/0 | ROSIN (per ton)—American....... ae/0v0 43/0/0 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed 30 3 0 Tin—Standard cash ............ 300/0/0(f) 300/0/0(f) RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 1 6 1 6 a Ona on ee sees asi suis ' St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 6 1 6 
s' : er Rs, SDORs.< ccces 
INGS CN so 64 5:6.0,6-c:00/6 600 60:66 3 3 3 3 ie. Saouie a. eee 110/0/0 110/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
TEXTILES j : 190/0/0 190/0/0 = 
COTTON (per Ib.) — d. d. ahead, home avery te encoaws 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
w, + Mid- American Peete. P 7-80 Antimony, English, 99%........ wrslo anee ap meee yo OILS (per ton net)— 60/0/0 6 0/0/0 
. iza, ia aivakte tulad 10-55 ‘ : PEE CO icc ete ccctececvenes 
Yarns, 36's Ring Beams. ; 19-03 Tein, Sean -...-50F unit { 5/0/0 —-5/0/0 Mesa... ...+<cecssee2e 70/0/0  70/0/0 
eregate “4 es Cop Weft..... ee . 18-31 Platinum, refined ........ per oz, eayioio eaiibio Cotton-seed, crude Pacasiescbeese <a eae 
Jan. 1 to 0’s Twist (Egyptian 28-00 28-00 «ai { COCOntt, C£UMG «0.6.6.0 sec ceecess | 49/0, 
— Mh=weese ++ -~:00> Per 76 Ib. 69/15/0 69/15/0 Ee ce cece, 42/5/0 42/50 
es 31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/2/6 11/2/6 
| Feb. 36's & 42’s........0... 37 8 37 8 GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
| 19, Cambric Shirting, 32} in. onven (per oan Odo chercadcicxcatonss 28/0/0*  28/0/0* 
$ | 1944 72 x 60, 24s & 24’s.. 49 2 49 2 | - Cash ...... eects cece cece eee 11144 #1214 CARE = ko vcs ceesewmaes 28/0,0*  28/0/0* 
- Nominal. (a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks a Is 9d., ne 1s. 6d. on return. (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
| 42 (4) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Feb. 12 and Feb. 19. (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works . 
78 | 14,006 
35 | 4h AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES : 
65 | 4,677 Feb. 15, Feb. 21, Feb. 15, Feb. 21, Feb. 15, Feb. 21, 
76 | 962 1944 1944 1944 =: 1944 1944 ©1944 
90| 6, 392 AINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — Cents Cents Cents Cents 
30 » s Wheat, ene, ee 169% 1693 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July........ 8-81 8-81 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 
43 1378 fh Maize, Fn 6 apailmbehebes on a Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot... + t 
5g (3,282 ts, Chicago, May............. 78% 79% Rio, NoT. ose eeeeseeeseees 34 98 CR od, <sneineaaaen t t 
$2 2568 Rye, Chicago, BGs 05 se545s a 12643 127 4% Santos, No. 4........++.++- 138 133 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96. 
56 «1287 Barley, Winnipeg, SR ita alii 643 644 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 21-32 -21-53 Mea cencscsxascccsers 3-14 9 -3-74t 
ce : 539 METALS (per Ib.) — » Am. mid., Mar.......... 20 -56 20 85 
991 ASB Copper, Connecticut ............ ae. as Se <---+-2°+ or oe ae 4 t 
ae 56.825 Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52-00 52-00 Lard, Chicago, May ............ 13-60 SN eee nee 
=| Lead, { & PE odie wna asasc es: 6 -50 6-50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, pe - Moody’s Index of staple com- 
saaneee pelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 NN 6 eek din ccc ees cleo 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 248 -6 249-5 


, 1944 ¢ Trading suspended. t Nominal. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


TABLE I 
550 FourRTH QUARTER CoMPANIES’ Gross PRoFITS— 
New Basis (1n {000’s) 
(All figures gross) 











Year 3 Year 2 | Year 1 Latest 
Preceding Preceding Preceding Year 
| (1940) (1941) (1942) (1943) 
% % 0 
All interest....... 6,438 | 1/°7 | 6,273| 16°9 | 6,001| $°7 
Preference divs 13,147 | 23-8 | 13,541 | 23-6 | 13,370 | 21-7 
Equity divs....... 25,315 | 46-0 | 25,469 | 44-4 | 26,683 | 43-3 
Sub-totals ...... 44,900 | 81-5 | 45,283 | 78-9 | 46,054; 74 7 
Pree reserves and 
carry forward... 8,686 | 15-8 | 10,274 | 17-8 | 13,264) 21- | 
Other savings*.... 1,490| 2-7| 1,932| 3-3] 2,316! 3-7 
Profits before tax, 
after E.P.T..... 55,C76 | 100 | 57,489| 100 | 61,634| 100 
Per cent. of Year 3 | | 
preceding....... 100.0 95.4 99.6 | 106.8 
Rate of tax applied | 
in grossing up... 8/6 10/- 10/- | 10/- 





° Redemption funds, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates 


of tax). 
TABLE II 
Gross ProFits NEw Basis 
By AccounTING PEriops (IN {£000’s) 








Accounting No. 
ate of 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Falling ia Cos. 
Be ee 
ist Quarter ..... 605 66,409 | 62,633 | 65,588 | 59,735 aos : 
583 oe os se 59,091 | 61,834 sions 
522 oo 60,292 | 61,621 
2nd Quarter..... 425 39,068 | 39,151 | 38,025 | 39,491 _ Ses 
408 seb eS Rete 38,192 | 38,411 se 
326 os — | a oe 33,766 | 34,835 
‘ed Quarter ..... 369 44,744 | 43,630 | 44,192} 41,814 ees : 
351 ae as eee 41,083 | 40,052 ~ 
203 one 24,471 | 26,618 
4th Quarter ..... 918 | 151,000 | 156,295 | 146,820 | 149,342 ti 7 
831 oie yoo ioe 146,496 | 149,443 ne 
45 es 5,239 5,901 
Whole Year ..... 2,317 | 301,221 | 301,076 | 294,625 | 290,352 ss nae 
2,173 ivi — en 284,862 | 289,740 | __... 
1,106 ee 123,768 |j128,575 


TABLE III 
INDEX OF Gross PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS 
(Four Quarters; 1938=100. Geometric Basis) 
Based on Table IT 


Accounting Period ended in 














Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter | 4tb Quarter 
SD ckkbhccbnsanes 98 -6 98 -6 98 -0 | 99-0 
RS 101-4 100 -6 101-6 99 -2 
aes 95-8 97-5 95 5 97-3 
ee 100-7 100-0 101 -4 101-5 
ies Ske esbesuss 100 -9* 101 -6* 104-0" =| oe 
| | 


a * Provisional > 
TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CaPITALt 


oe of Gross | Rate of Payment 














fits (Gross) 
Pref. | Ord. | To Free Earned | Paid 
Div: | Div. | Reserves Deb. | Pref. [Sed on Ord. 

1941 % % % % % % | % 
ist quarter.... | 17-7 | 73-1 9:2 4-5 6-1 | 16:3 | 145 
and ,, ....| 23-4 | 65-9 | 10-7 46 6-8 | 106 9-0 
wd & :...] 25-7 | 650 9-3 4-5 6-9 | 12-1 | 10-6 
4th | ....] 29°5 | 54-1 | 16-4 46 6-4 | 10-9 |- 8-4 
Whole Year... | 23.4 | 65.5 | 11.1 4.5 6.6 | 12.4 | 10.6 

1942 
Ist quarter.... | 19-9 | 71-3 8-8 4-2 6-9 | 17-0 | 15-1 
2nd», .... | 23-8 | 63-4 | 12-8 4-3 5-9 9-9 8-3 
NEW BASIS 
Ist quarter.... | 17-6 | 63-8 | 18-6 4-7 6-0 | 17: 13-4 

» ..-. | 22-3 | 54-6 | 24-1 46 6-0 | 116 86 
id wee | 20-8 | 59-5 | 19-7 4-8 6-3 | 120 | 100 
4th 1... | 25-6 | 50-0 | 24-4 4-9 6-4 | 141 9-4 
Whole Year... | 20.9 | 56.8 | 22.3 4.7 6.2 | 13.9 | 10.0 

1943 
lst quarter.... | 18-3 | 60-3 | 21-4 4-7 6-2 | 18-5 | 13-3 
and ,, ...., 230 | 605 | 16-5 | .4-4 65 | 10-6 8.3 
3rd, ww | 18-4 | 61-4 | (20-3 46 6-2 | 15-9 | 11-9 
4th 7 olllD | 24-0 | 48-1 | 27-9 5-0 6-3 | 15-8 | 10-0 
Whole Year... | 20-6 | 57-7 | 21-7 47 63 | 145 | 106 


——_____ 





$ Original 1941-42 figures based on adjusted net profits old basis. Subsequent 
ugures On gross profits, new basis, as given in Table I. 


TABLE IV 


INDEX OF NET REPORTED PROFITS, OLD Basis, 
BY DATES OF PUBLICATION 


(Revised Geometric Basis) 
(Four Quarters ended June; 1936=100) 


| Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter | 4th Quarter 














SD kbskeseedeeses 129-3 125 -2 124 -4 121-6 
1940...... $0000 %e02 120-7 120 -8 116 -8 115-1 
DL icsssnsebonene< 112-9 104-7 101-0 98 -6 
i hbésesnbenneex 96 -5 94-4 95 -4 93-1 
Pi bb 5595684605 93-8 - - 93-8 94-3 
TABLE VI 
PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
| 
| Reported Net Computed Gross 
| Profits (£000’s) Profits (£000’s) 
| No. Old Basis New Basis 
Group | of ae 
| Cos. 
Preceding | Latest | Preceding | Latest 
| Year Year Year Year 
| £ | £ £ 
Financial Land........... 56 | 2,023 2,205 | *3,557 4,548 
MUMMERS cic oc. sas scenes. 61 1,677 1,711 4,334 4,341 
Canals and Docks......... 2 45 76 86 158 
Electric Supply........... 2 33 Dr. 8 240 44 
Hotels, Restaurants....... 8 100 285 393 546 
Newspapers, Publishing... . 29 1,180 1,195 1,551 1,736 
MM eae ie crass. 12 986 974 1,621 2,036 
Telegraphs and Teltphones. 1 15 14 10 
Tramway and Omnibus... . 2 | 49 84 28 96 
Warehousing ............. | 6 270 295 351 604 
SU EESE esksseeascese ox | 3 342 350 346 405 
SN Gckuihia dipecineas 68 174 10 513 | 27 
MLS Chssbessnnnaesnesus 29 521 469 689 540 
Breweries and Distilleries . . 46 5,780 5,727 9,805 9,984 
Food, Confectionery....... 23 8,009 8,194 10,299 10,541 
Shops and Stores ......... 19 1,412 1,329 2,365 2,572 
PE ccnsksoskanesess< 2 930 840 1,863 2,280 
SED cas kunbkansesens's 15 882 1,079 1,607 2,011 
Building Materials ........ 12 566 546 1,334 | 1,350 
Electrical Equipment...... 13 1,418 1,026 1,490 1,611 
LESS G ab Supa benscasine 5 416 425 851 869 
Iron and Steel..... do sind 14 1,618 1,628 3,393 3,485 
Motors, Cycles, Aviation... | 25 1,729 1,762 3,244 3,436 
Shipbuilding ............. | 6 579 593 980 1,060 
Engineering ............+. 27 713 881 1,801 | 1,643 
Entertainments........... Be: 301 358 975 1,017 
Other Companies ......... 59 1,767 1,669 3,763 | 4;296 





THE ECONOMIST PROFIT FIGURES 


The defects of company accounts and the complications 
of income-tax make it impossible to present statistics of 
profits in a simple, standardised form. The following 
definitions may assist the reader :— 


(a) Gross and Net Profits——Gross profits are profits 
before payment of standard income-tax (but after 
such other taxes as EPT and NDC). Net profits are 
profits after tax. In many cases, figures of gross 
profits can be calculated only by adding back what 
appear to be the appropriate amounts of tax to the 
net figures published. 


(b) Accounting Period and Reporting Period.—Company 
reports are published some time after the end of the 
period in which the profits were earned. The figures 
can be grouped by the quarter in which they are 
published (i.e., by the reporting period) or by the 

uarter in which the company’s financial year ends 
(.e., by the accounting period). 


(c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the net 
profit consisted of preference and ordinary dividends 
as published, whether gross or net, plus actual allo- 
cations to free reserves. Total profit was the largest 
figure of the profit and loss account, excluding capital 
profits and transfers from reserves. The figure was 
struck before depreciation if that was disclosed. On 
the new basis no net profit figure is provided. It 
can be obtained by deducting from the gross the 
appropriate rate of tax. The gross profit is the gross 
total of interest and dividends plus additions to free 
reserves and other savings, both grossed up at the 
stated rate of tax. 


F 
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COMPANY RESULTS (February 9, 1944, to February 23, 1944) 


Net Available | : Appropriate 



































eco 104,101 147,022 
eee 46,336 112,740 ' 
14,426 20,628 27,325 


33,335 80,811 | 10 
12,000 32,670 9 ooo 
1,482 17,175 8 500 


10,045 185,774 124, 391 | 10 


Bradbury, Greatorex & Co.......... 1,666 58,838 46,200 9 


British Industrial Plastics 


eee wee eene 


1,471; 295,799 20,050 8 
English Clays—Lovering Pochin & Co. 





| Preceding Year 
Year Total | Deprecia-} Profit for Sr Se ee 
Company Ended | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb.| Distribu- | pro Ord To F Si « | Ord. 
Interest tion og — ieee = aeeh Het “09 
Div. Div. Reserves | Carry Profit Profit Div. 
Forward 
£ “ £ £ e.* £ % £ £ £ £ % 
Breweries, &c. - . 
Bod ons’ Breweries ........... - | Dec. 31 144,140 en 44,370 51,294 | 16, 500 | 24,750 7k pw + 3,120 123,753 43,510 7k 
Stew: 2: ae ss a ¥ ieee ots Nov. 6 435,696 33,647 41,636 122) 526 | 3,750 37,500 12$ 2,304 | — 1,918 433,771 42,196 123 
— nals, Doc’ Cc. 
ia Smith’s Dock Co. ..... RE chile Sept. 30 | 324,331 a 45,133 | 67,948 || 5,000 | 30,000} 6 10,000 | + 5,133 || 286,725 38,531 | 6 
, Coal, Iron and Steel 
—— Bolsover Colliery.........eeeessee- Dec. 31 887,074 da 381,134 531,163 62,500 200,594 | 15 100,000 | + 18,040 801,933 | 327,000 | 15 
PE BNI « < 0.0.00006000sedc0eess Dec. 31 45,006 6,000 26,672 51,613 10,401 7,500 15 7,000 | + 1,771 50,055 21,631 15 
6 BE Ge FUMES oo So ccccccccccccse Dec. 31 168,388 i 166,388 254,124 | 20,000 136,366 10 “a + 10,022 171,545 171,545 10 
; Round = ee ete. " mS awaar June 30 204,077 64,452 94,610 3,000 15,000 6 -40,000 | + 6,452 167,147 40,759 2 
nancial, Lan Cc. : 
‘l Mortgage Co. of the River Plate... | Dec. 31 91,340 ae 33,211 105,841 7,740 10,875 14,000 | + 596 85,801 37,837 7 
5 Porrellis Property & General Invest. | Oct. 31 52,167 395 306 2,824 dea re eid wee + 306 50,979 952 | Nil 
— Power Securities Corporation ....... Dec. 31 113,632 bee \ 52,835 91,238 17,500 24,000 6 + 11,335 |} 118,492 50,664 6 
ae ane Trust .. ‘* eanwens Oct. 31 415,238 415,238 583, 246 ose 426,666 153k | — 11; 428 | 478,704 478,704 1534 
otor, Aviation, &c. | 
Parnall Aircraft. «i. De siacue July 31] 112,438 24,042 | | 36,191 | 18,750] 5 | + 5,292 || 103,083 13,883 | 5 
Aboyne-Clyde Rubber of Ceylon.... | June 30| 15,829 512 | “ 1,369 oa + 512 14,702 | Dr. 2,586 | Nil 
ieee Rubber Estates............ July 31 2,428 280 8,483 ee + 280 10,942 | Dr. 1,196 | Nil 
Bukit nae a ened a ataae | ae = : ‘ — Dr. 1, = os ‘i — = bee in er 4 
Padang ang Rubber............ pt. . . eee wee + 02 - 6 il 
— Shipping | 
British & Burmese Steam Navigation | Dec. 31 210,583 48,700 21,883 27,581 2,667 19,500 5 - 284 362,276 18,376 5 
O"s) Isle of ay Some ae Peau ele eek Dec. 31 | 368,448 | 20,791 41,800 62,403 oie 42,000 1 os — 200 503,128 40,016 7 
! ops and Stores 
IS SRE TINS 0 6000 occ cccesccces Feb. 1 831,065 10,000 692,810 739,145 296,100 359,633 | 275 25,000 | + 12,077 802,452 640,497 | 250 
oe Randall (H. E.) Limited ........... Dec. 25 25,564 5,125 18,494 68,848 5,100 14,438 83 eas — 1,044 25,424 | 18,132 7 
en Woolworth rey = is 5 oe tcewneleit Dec. 31 |} 5,595,339 ane 1,806,060 | 8,882,841 150,000 | 1,500,000 40 + 156,060 || 6,093,640 | 2,043,987 50 
‘extiles 
Year Ashton Brothers & Co. ........... Jan. 1 141,741 14,529 19,752 44,782 2,700 8,100 7 8,000 | + . 952 114,982 18,679 1k 
— Bennett (James) & Co. (Warrington) | Dec. 19| 32,708 1,394 9,568 9,711 a 8,000 10 1,500} + 68 35,954 9,143 | 10 
English Velvet and Cord Dyers..... Dec. 31 38,137 14,236 17,957 30,877 5,297 6,527 3 wa + 6,133 22,331 3,546 | Nil 
£ MET ccc cc Ghivesseenes<ecasine Nov. 30 193,065 ‘se 57,807 80,552 15,000 28,500 4 aaa + 14,307 216,521 52,753 4 
4,548 Morley (I. & R.) ..... eee eee eee ee Dec. 31 212,359 ae 91,680 | 116,388 35,000 45,000 5 15,000 | — 3,320 401,031 |. 90,531 5 
— — & on “a ee ae aires Dec. 31 41,997 eoe 34,164 61,312 5,200 27,000 12 an + 1,964 41,661 33,884 12 
ramway an mnibus : 
a Bristol a and Carriage..... Dec. 31 861,389 198,905 229,439 || 20,000 155,031 10 25,000 | —- 1,126 || 899,829 210,327 10 
rusts 
1,736 Bey Ee TES. 5 so cticccccicccce Dec. 31 119,009 84,726 174,738 eee 70,966 a sae + 13,760 110,862 19,964 
2,036 Birmingham & District Invest.Trust | Dec. 31 | 383,565 182,552 | 472,078 || 25,190 47,581 8} | 20,000 | + 89, 781 || 372,032 | 154,387 |F 8 
of Sibert iat acca | | SRB] = | MRR] abet] Stag] Oe) a) See See | ae 
: urgh and Canadian Investment an. , eee ese eee : i il 
604 Equatorial Trust .....0.-s.esseeeee Dec. 31| 29,225 10,028 | 42,603 a 9,552 | “33 | 3,268 | — 388s 32.597 | 12,470} 3} 
8 Se ee Bo Bee Eo 
msolidated Investment... . c. 31 ae , s , , 7 + 2, 197 iy 
540 Glasgow Stockholders’ Trust........ Jan. 2 63,117 eae 14,698 26,741 10,937 2,917 2 i és + 844 58,791 12,319 1 
9,984 Great Northern Investment Trust... | Nov. 30 166,835 ase 46,791 113,640 23,250 17,050 5} 5,000 | + 1,491 164,728 46,217 5 
10,541 Guardian Investment Trust ...... -- | Jan. 20 44,759 sie 24,814 52,922 11,719 11,719 44 sak + 1,376 42,811 22,872 4 
so rece, erst |B) ie) =| at) Bat] Gee) tue) | gly ey) es) us| ae 
. iver Plate neral Investment. . 3. eee ’ | ’ ’ » ’ ’ 
Bol. Romney Trust. ----..-eeee+- ves | Dec. 31} 47,715 | 15,577 | 39,272 6,615 | 6,646 | 5 | 7,500) — 5,184 |] 42,876 | 15,304 | 5 
$ : Scottish United Investors .... - | Dec. 31 76 ose 16 5 Ns — 14, ,100 5,700 
1,611 Sterling Trust Limited............. Dec. 31| 205,438 ni 50,104 | 130,287 || 22,604 20,343 | 44 | 46,552 | — 39,395 || 192,029 44,080 | 44 
869 United States and General Trust ... | Dec. 31 130,976 os 57,437 88,177 40,500 17,064 6 ea = 127 129,299 56,440 6 
“= ane Trust... “ <aeneees - | Dec. 15 41,399 21,897 46, 692 || 15,625 3,125 14 3,000 | + 147 43,888 20,452 | Nil 
; aterworks 
1,060 East Worcestershire Waterworks.... | Dec. 31*| 19,247 4,571 21,631 | 1,181 2,000 | 10 1,250 | + 140 18,574 5,114 | 10 
1,643 Other Companies | 
1, 017 Bames (James) Limited........... Nov. 30 25,624 1,326 9,595 24,693 | 2,500 5,000 20 eee + 2,095 27,923 10,214 20 
4, 296 Barrow, Hepburn & BAIR. aon sccose Jan. 1 59,614 mon 38,575 138,655 || 27,000 10,500 6 ee + 1,075 66,878 48, 320 6 
Bluestone & Elvin.........s.e.e00. . 31 67,759 2,186 26,441 31,228 4,500 11,250 15 -| 10,000}; + £691 60,455 16, 191 15 
61,634 Salling & John) & Sons. ssc asses Dec. | 875 6,000 | 12 ise + 2,528 23,593 8,923 | 12 
rothers, ‘onne Co.. sg 
“f 
+ 
+ 
+ 
“fF 
+ 
+ 
+ 
-++ 
aa 
++ 


31} 27,671| 2,968 9,403 | 37,151 








39,165 64,494 | 107,526 || 27,718 22,119} 2 15,000 343 || 261,082 59,799 | 2 
English Electric Co. . veseseeee | Dec, 31 | 570,582 | 100,000 | 419,346 | 472;376 || 73,830 | 235,915} 10 | 100,000 9,601 || 559,370 | 407,560 | 10 
Freeder Crepe Paper Mills...200222: Dec. 31 12,76 Ree 2,835 3,434 2,750 a es aes 85 6,864 | Dr. 1,561 | Ni 
Gilbert (D. M.) & Co..........eeeee Sept. 30 6,217 — Dr. 1,232 6,314 ess 2,510 | 2 s 3,742 17,801 9,918 | 7 
Gossard Limited ............00% .«- | Nov. 30 37,634 2,193 11,139 14,189 2,043 4,050} 6 3,801 1,245 37,605 10,539 | 6 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn............0. Mar. 31 21,998 281 12,572 85,979 || 11,036 me Ze fis 1,536 54,991 40,344 | _5 
Imperial Tobacco (Gt. Brit. & Ireland) | Oct. 31 {15,562,242 an 7,677,242 | 9,378,274 || 434,982 | 6,573,534 | 1744| 500,000 | + 168,726 ||15,150,338 | 7,541,336 | 1731 
Improved Wood Pavement Co. ..... | Dec. 31 21,498 808 8,439 11,301 ; 7 Bs 420 19,085 4911| 5 
ackson Bros. (of Knottingley)...... | Dec. 31 68,190 3,892 13,428 54,401 1,950 9,781 | 25 1,697 89,368 12,006 | 25 
is Daily Post, &c. . | Dec. 31] 316,427 — 94,383 | 187,883 || . 5,000 87,500 | 25 1,883 |} 296,438 90,106 | 25 
ter Corn, &c., Exchange... | Dec. 31 25,766 ae 508 | Dr. 6,213 oe oe wae ose 508 25,363 809 { Nil 
Manchester Royal Exchange See dia oie Dec. 31 62,670 6,730 5,954 118,197 aa see = 69,408 | — 63,454 50,918 | Dr. 2,305 \ Nil 
d Woodworking Co. ........: Mar. 31 55,614 Bn 12,417 69,657 3,750 5,000 | 10 25,000 | — 21,333 31,409 21,132 | 10 
Outrans (George) & Co. ........ee0e Dec. 31] 102,995 80,479 | 115,965 ae 65,717 | 30 20,000 | — 5,238 || 105,099 79,383 | 30 
Materials Associations...... Sept. 30 28,443 3,000 13,143 16,005 5,528 2,643 | 10 5,000 | — 28 21,714 331 1} 
Philips (J. & N.) & Co. ....ee-eee06 | Jan. 19 92,040 8,461 80,422 84,322 || 60,667 11,000} 2 10,000 | — 345 70,732 54,320 | Nil 
Radeliffe’s Edible Products........ . | Sept. 30 7,218 315 1,647 2,506 1,800 390 | 124 i — 543 12,272 5,455 | 50 
ield Cabinet Co. ............4- Dec. 31 10,902 720 3,882 5,092 1,950 1,200} 6 ti + 132 9,042 2,983 | 5 
1 Confectionery Co........... Dec. 31 24,313 1,052 8,474 11,749 || 312 5,500 | 20 2,000} + 662 21,528 4,595 | 20 
Venesta Limited ............000000 June 30 | 485,592 | 18,305] 124,065/ 196,544 | 14,146 21,971 | 10 | 100,000 | — 12,062 |} 400,698 | 242,280] 10 
eyburn Engineering ............. Oct. 31 47,415 | 12,309 16,506 19,335 1,800 10,500 | 35 5,000| — 794 46,338 18,583 | 35 
White (John) Impregnable Boots... | Dec. 31 45,569 Se 17,538 22,290 3,275 10,937 | 173 2,952 | + 374 47,617 31,049 | 173 
iteways Cyder Co.........002.05 Nov. 30} 270,104 ce 43,871 89,033 4,500 22,500 | 224 | 15,000 | + 1,871 || 267,507 49,514 | 224 
Tatale (£000's) ; No. of Cos. . ed 
jarvary 9, 1944, to February 23, 1944 76 32,509 373 14,089 25,831 1,704 10,755 1,264| + 366 | 32,742 14,158 
anuary 1, 1944, to February 23, 1944 204 | 52,311 1,828 22,876 41,249 8,793 16,684 1,838 | + 561 || 52,167 21,980 














* For Half-Year. (k) Also 2-2857% on Deferred Shares. + Free of Income Tax. 



































(Continued from page 287) INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
ee ee ee Miners’ Output and Absenteeism.—The provisional figure of 
New York on | Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Feb. | Feb. output of saleable coal per manshift in 1943 was given in 
16 17 18 19 21 ‘| 22 23 the House of Commons on February 22nd as 1.03 tons. During 
EN = four — ended October ane November 27th and 
Cables :— ecember 25th, output per manshift was 1.04 tons, 1.04 tons 
don «eee sori rate sone rit rte soaks and 1.03 tons respectively. During 1943 the provisional figures 
iene: — 89 “620 89-680 | 89-680 | 89-680 | 89-625 ' 89-625 of voluntary and involuniary absenteeism at the coalface are 6.1 
lies ....--7] ap-au> | dede> | ape | aon | apcae> | Macbet | Sete per cent and 9.0 per cent respectively compared with 4.9 and 
Twa arose 5-16 | 5:16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | 5-16 | Closed | “5.36 7.5 per cent for all wage-earners. 
— Bee -+-] 410 ; 410 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 4-10 Pp R —" h lattes £ 
nah ee 9:20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 aper Research. research association for the paper and 
Stockholm ... -. 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 23 -86 board making trade has been formed by the Paper Makers’ 
tae Ie A once a sry Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. § Bid. (Continued on page 292) 
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“ THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX 























(1935= 100) pak 

| Feb. Feb. | Feb. Feb. Feb. 

17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 

c | 1944 1944 1944 1944 
i icicncnneantaneness 123-1 | 123-1 | 123-2 | 123-2 | 123-2 
Raw materials............. 185-5 | 185-5 | 185-5 | 185-5 | 185-5 
Complete Index............ 151.1 | 151.1 | 151.1 | 151.2 | 151.2 
Mar. | Aug. | Feb Jan. Feb 

e 4 31, 23, 24, 16, 

1937* | 1939 1943 1944 1944 
ins igs 147-9 92-2 | 115-7 | 123-0 | 123-1 
Raw materials............. 207-3 | 122-9 | 172-7 | 185-5 | 185-5 
Com plete Index........... 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.4 | 151.1 | 151.1 














* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(lacorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short aotice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: : 
28, CHARLES !1 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.T 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa{ Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Biya Nakuru E.A 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga on Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED - - -  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 





QO FFICE ADMINISTRATION. Large industrial concern has 
JJ vacancies for qualified accountants to assist in the co- 
ordination of office administration (including services and systems) 
in factories as well as offices. Applicants, who should be aged 
about 30 to 40, must be prepared to work in any part of this 
country, and should ‘have had some factory office experience. 
Kyowledge of working and suitability of various types of office 
machinery and appliances an advantage. Liberal starting salary 
based on experience and qualifications and excellent prospects for 
advancement. Only men discharged from the Forces or who are 
not liable for military service on health grounds will be con- 
sidered.—Write, giving full details, to Box No. 370, c/o Dawsons, 
31, Craven Street, London, W.C. 2. d 








Prec requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, Tue 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 





— a... Copies of The Economist for the years 1940, 
1941 and 1942. Offers to Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., 
43 Weymouth Street, London, W.1. 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kings’ 
: at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 


February 26, 1944 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
July, 1914=100 




















First Da . Fuel and} Other 

aie Food Rent | Clothing | "Tight | Items | Total 
Sept., 1939...... 138 162 | 205-210 | 180-185 180 155 
» 1940...... | 166, 164 295 212 219 187 
» 1941...... 166 164 | 380-385 | 228 230 199 
i eins - 160 164 | 395-400 | 240 265 200 
» —:1943...... 166 164 345 244 291 198 
Dec., 1942...... 164 164 | 375-380 | 241 268 200 
Jan., 1943...... 164 164 370 244 268 199 
Dec., 1943...... 168 164 | 340-345] 244 291 199 
Jan., 1944...... 168 164 | 340-345 | 244 291 199 
BRS Gee ckacek 168 2 bite is as 200 








Source: Ministry of Labour Gasette. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ~ = «= £7,;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .- $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACEGHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
am affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 
































COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government.) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to thé Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 38,921 Agencies at 
Post Offices im Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances +. £287,573,348 


Savings Bank Balances + 221,004,631 
Note Issue Department ee ese 149,496,942 
Rural Credits Department o-- 2,464,150 
Other Items... sie is e-. 21,990,375 


£682,529,446 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. P 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 








BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
e 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 


London Directors : 
I. C. Geddes, Esq. C. L. Dalziel, Esq. 


London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
e 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 





UALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS. Several qualified Accountants 
under the age of 30 are required for positions in the He: 

Ottice, provincial factories or overseas companies of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited. Only men discharged from the 
Forces or who are not liable for military service on health 
grounds rwill be considered. Apply in the first place in writing, 
with very brief particulars of qualifications and experience, to the 
Central Staff Dept., L.C.I. Limited, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





“UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


DRUMMOND PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Applications are invited for the above Professorship and should 
reach the Registrar of the University not later than 13th May, 
1944. Stipend £1,200 per annum. Residence required during six 
months in each academic year. Retiring age 65. It will not be 
necessary for the candidate chosen to take up his duties imme- 
diately. Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 
University Registry, Oxford. 


way, Last, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, L1D., 
Londen ; 


.C.2—Saturday, February 26, 1944. 
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